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GERMAN LITERATURE. 
GOETHE. 


Forsi6y literature, like a plant of fo- 
reign growth, should be transplanted 
and nurtured with care. The soil which 
at first may be unfavourable, changes 
beneath the hand of cultivation, and as- 
sumes a more genial disposition. The 
national character of different countries 
is so various, and its peculiar traits are 
so much diversified by the influence of 
local and moral causes, that we must 
necessarily refer to this source the dis- 
similitude of literary taste. Manners, 
customs, and popular institutions, seem 
to have a more immediate bearing on 
literature, than on the arts; in the latter 
the range is more confined, and the 
claims to models of perfection are per- 
haps less disputed. Public opinion va- 
ries with the vicissitudes of the national 
career, The natural flow of sentiment 
and tasteful discrimination follow the 
progress of a people’s refinement, and 
are the plainest indications of its ad- 
vancement in the polished "arts of life. 
The picture which history presents to 
our view, upon minute examination, is 
|), Seen to assume a new aspect with every 
* Successive generation ; and its different 
shades become so intimately blended 
when regarded at a whole view, the 
brilliant so intermingled with the obs- 
Cure, that we are naturally led to con- 
template the more prominent objects. 
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In the history of the world, this pe- 
culiarity has distinguished every period, 
that the arts flourish only under the 
security and protection of the public 
welfare: it was this that trained and 
nurtured them in their infancy, and pre- 
pared them for a more complicated sys- 
tem. As time advanced, new ideas 
awoke the genius of man, new theories 
were introduced and old ones discarded, 
and a gradual succession of new disco- 
veries contributed to expand his views, 
and open the paths of ambition and en- 
terprise. These remarks have been 
made in order to point out the origin of 
those opposite motives which have con- 
spired to disunite into separate mem- 
bers the great body of society, and 
which at the same time link together 
the general mass. A contrariety in in- 
‘Clination and pursuit we rilay readily 
suppose to have been the immediate 
result, which must at once direct and 
regulate the moral and political exist- 
ence of the people. As language is one 
of the primary sources of social inter- 
course, it must have much influence up- 
on a similarity of taste and pursuit, and 
it is hence that we have been so accus~ 
tomed to express the same. opinions, 
in matters of intellectual discernment, 
with our mother country, and thereby 
rendered our devotion to the cause of 
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English literature perhaps too exclu- 
sive. 

A display of generous liberality, un- 
biassed by those endearing associations 
so natural to patriotic feeling, is highly 
requisite in deciding the merits of a fo- 
reign tongue, and the productions of its 
writers. It will serve greatly tg enlarge 
the sources of literary enjoyment at 
home, and to extend the sphere of in- 
tellectual recreation. The beauties of 
the French language were long since 
acknowledged ; it became fashionable, 
received universal admiration, and was 
considered indispensable in a polite edu- 
cation. French literature, too, has re- 
ceived a distinguished standing in the 
estimation of English criticism, and its 
authors have received their just meed 
of praise. But while we properly es- 
timate the intrinsic excellence of French 
and English literature, we seem to have 
forgotten altogether that of Germany, 
a country which possesses a language 
at once copious, energetic, and beautiful, 
and a literary spirit more generally dif- 
fused through all ranks of society, than 
in any other nation. Yet the language 
itself appears to be the very obstacle 
which has hitherto deterred us from 
relishing the beauties of German writ- 
ing. The poor substitute of a transla- 
tion can never impress us with its me- 
rits; it merely disguises those secret 
springs of beauty, which the original 
can alone impart to the subject. Trans- 
lations from the French and English 
will oftener serve the purposes of the 
original language ; but it is otherwise 
with the German, which in its relation 
with other tongues is something quite 
distinct and unconnected. The obser- 
vation must be understood to apply more 
immediately to poetry and the drama: 
it is owing in a great measure to this 
circumstance, that we remain insensible 
to the beauties of the German muse. 
Sentiments, it is granted,-form the dis- 
tinguishing trait between the poetry of 
different languages; yet these may be 


—== 
wrongly construed, and misinterpreted 
by a heedless imitation. The thought 
must be naturalized to the genius of our 
own tongue, and correspond with the 
vein of native poetry. We were for- 
merly led into the popular error, that 
there was something monstrous about 
German literature ; with respect to its 
poetry and romance, it was the very 
churchyard of ghosts and goblins, in our 
estimation; though we could not refuse 
it, at the same time, a due share of re- 
gard for its advancement in philology 
and science, of which it certainly held 
the palm. Without denying the fact, 
that a large portion of German writing 
breathes an air of the wildest extraya- 
gance, we must do it the justice to say, 
that the number of its works of real ex- 
cellence more than compensates for 
this stigma on its reputation. The op- 
posite extreme, which is the conse 
quence of a former high state of civili- 
zation, had plunged all Europe intoa 
state of ignorance and superstition, of 
which many sad vestiges remained, long 
after refinement had once more begun 
to dawn, and to reclaim the monuments 
of fallen greatness. These were the 
tales of knight-errantry, the records 
of another heroic age, which could net 
fail to fascinate the fancies of more than 
one nation. We too recollect the charm 
we found in the perusal of those wild 
effusions, that bound us like a spell of 
magic illusion, and forced the senses to 
remain awake, even to the mi 
hour. Their interest is nearly to 
that of the Arabian tales, where the en- 
chantments of eastern fiction impose up- 
on us a similar illusion. 

A nation must have its traditions 
which native superstition transmits from 
generation to generation. To this cause » 
we must refer that popular belief ia 
legendary romance, which character 
ized the German nation during the last 
century. Yet the united efforts of 8 
number of distinguished writers wert 





not adequate to the task of effecting # 
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thorough reform in the prevailing taste; 
it was left for the genius of Goethe, who 
new-modelled the criterion of public 
judgment, and by a comprehensiveness 
of mind unexampled in the annals of 
German literature, bestowed the im- 
press of great and original genius on 
every subject he touched. 

In tracing the career of this illustrious 
poet, though nature Had gifted him 
with the loftiest endowments, much is 
to be attributed to a happy concurrence 
of circumstances and a due exertion on 
his part to profit by it, in estimating the 
success attending his literary labours. 
Frankfort on the Meyn, the place of 
our poet’s nativity, afforded in itself all 
that was fitted to excite his youthful 
fancy, by the association which its past 
history produced and the more immedi- 
ate objects of passing attraction. The 
fair which was regularly held at that 
city, the pomp and splendid pageantry 
of the Coronation, and the numerous 
monuments of public veneration, were 
all so many incentives to the glowing 
imagination of the youthful poet, and 
nurtured his early predilection for the 
muse, The life of an author seldom fur- 
nishes his biographer with much variety 
of incident ; his personal feelings, the 
gradual development of sentiment, and 
his observation on those thousand objects 
of tender enthusiasm, which awake the 
soul of the poet, are the most striking 
features in his history. The occurrences 
of Goethe’s life are related in his per- 
sonal narrative, the performance of his 
old age. After he had forsaken his na- 
tive city, we at one time find him at 
Leipsic, completing his course of philo- 
sophic study in the natural and moral de- 
partments, in both of which he attained 
ahigh distinction at a subsequent period; 
at another, in Dresden, where he became 
the disciple of the most accomplished 
of masters, Philosophy appears to have 
been his favourite study; and from the 
penetration which he had already mani- 
fested in metaphysical subjects, he was 


led to dispute with men of acknowledged 
celebrity. He soon after visited Man- 
heim and Elsass; and after 4 long absence 
returned to his paternal mansion. His 
reception was the most cordial; his 
reputation had been firmly established, 
and he soon found around him a social 
circle of literary men, among whom was 
his great and intimate friend Herder, 
He had visited Switzerland twice before 
his journey to Italy, and passing from 
the latter over into Sicily, he there par- 
took of that charming inspiration which 
accompanies the soft scenes and mild 
sky of the south. Weimar however 
was the bourne of his ambitious hopes; 
the prospects of literary eminence lay 
chiefly in that direction, and Weimar 
was subsequently made his perma- 
nent residence. This place may be 
emphatically termed the grand rendez- 
vous of literary men in Germany, and 
Goethe, Voss and Schiller became its 
most distinguished citizens. 
The scenes of the east were the earliest 
objects of Goethe’s inspiration, and the 
lyre of the German bard was first heard 
in recounting the ‘‘ History of Joseph.” 
Goethe’s affections were called forth at 
an earlyperiod; andamongthe numerous - 
characters which he has so successfully 
drawn, we may recognize in Gretchem 
a faithful portrait of the object of his 
love: an unbending self-possession how- 
ever enabled him to control the force of 
his affections. It was with the assistance 
and encouragement of Oeser, that he first 
indulged his love of the fin ; he at- 
tempted engraving, but this proving inju- 
rious to his constitution, he relinquished 
the occupation. His acquaintance with 
Herder proved one of the most fortunate 
events of his life. Goethe formed also a 
close intimacy with his great contempo- 
rary Schiller, whose productions entitle 
him toa share of fame little inferior to his 
own; and in his tour through Italya regul- 
ar correspondencewas maintained by the 
two poets. We need not wonder that the 





climate, scenes, and classic associations 
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of Italy had a powerful influence on the 
imagination of the poet; he felt them 
with all the force of impassioned admi- 
ration, and lingered among them for 
two years. There appears to have ex- 
isted in Goethe’s mind, a struggle be- 
tween ‘that ardent attachment which 
he felt for the study of material objects, 
and the buoyant energy ofhis soul, which 
led him to give vent to his feelings. 
The former was the enthusiasm of the 
naturalist; the latter, of the poet. The 
conflict between these opposite desires, 
was never destined entirely to subside: 
his poetry is the genuine offspring of a 
favoured and highly gifted muse; his phi- 
losophy, that of true discernment and 
successful speculation. His Lyrics are 
extremely sweet and beautiful, and have 
a charming air of originality. His Epi- 
gramsare the best of the kind, and his el- 
egies and odes run in that delightful ten- 
or which pervades his more general cha- 
racter. In Wilhelm Meister, Werther, 
and others, the style and spirit are as 
various as striking; and they are better 
fitted to please the many, by their sep- 
arate merits, than by their uniformity 
as a whole. Some of the scenes in 
Faust were formed at a very early pe- 
riod, yet the care and judgment of ma- 
turer years ripened them into that 
wonderful and original excellence, 
which is so conspicuously manifested in 
thisgreat production. Goetz and Wer- 
ther were written previous to his tour 
to Italy, and soon attracted the popular- 
ity which they still hold in Germany, 
where they first excited a veneration 
for Goethe’s talents. He did not remain 
long insensible to the genius of Shak- 
speare, and Goetz evinces a close imita- 
tion of that immortal poet. Herman 
and Dorothea is a prize poem, which 
he wrote in competition with Voss and 
others. His philosophic and scientific 
writings are next in importance, and 
have entitled him to a share of respect 
among his.contemporaries, little less 
than that which has accompanied his 
noblest performances. 








Se  } 

The limited extent of this article 
will not permit us to enter into a de- 
tailed examination of this author’s 
productions; he is one of the few vol- 
uminous writers of whom we may say 
with Johnson, 

Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. 
Goethe’s talents are of a general cast, 
embracing that universal capacious- 
ness which is not confined to one 
course of study, nor to one species of 
writing. The most admired of his mi- 
nor productions are “Das Veilchen” 
and “ Heideroeslein;” there are. oth- 
ers also of a similar character, in which 
a simplicity of fable and sentiment is 
blended with the ornaments of a culti- 
vated style in the most pleasing union, 
His Elegies are written in a species of 
hexameter. We may perhaps be al- 
lowed to quote a few lines, as they fur- 
nish an example of the manner which 
characterises him in some of his larg- 
er compositions: 

ANAKREON’S GRAB, 


Wo die Rose hier bliiht, wo Reben um Lorbeer 
sich sohlingen 

Wo das Turtelehel lockt, wo sich das Grillchen er 
geert, 

Welsh ein Grab ist hier, das alle Geette mit leben, 

Scheen gepflanzt und gezicrt? Es ist Anakreon's 


Ruh, 

Frihling Sommer and Herbst genoss der glilekliche 
Dichter, 

Vor dem Winter had ihn, endlich der Hiigel ger 
chutzt. 


ANACKEON’S GRAVE. (Translated.) 
Here where the rose distils its sweet perfume, 
And gentle plants around the olive twine, 
Where coving doves are heard around the tomb, 
And droning crickets break the calm profound; 
Who sleeps beneath this mound of rising turf, 
Decked with the smiling branches of the vine? 
A bard reposes on this sacred ground— 

The spring, the summer, and the fall of life, 
Alike were his, till came sad winter’s round, 
And doomed him ‘neath this hillock to recline. 


Goethe still lives to enjoy an undi- 
minished share of popularity. He may 
justly be termed the ornament and the 
pride of the German nation, T 
far advanced in years, he still moves 
among the literary circles, and is the 
centre of attraction at Weimar. 

J. He 
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say 

; Funereum torrem medios eonjecit in ignes. 
Ovid. 

ast, pas 
yus- 
~~ Tue Fates had declared the life of Meleager to depend upon the preservation 
8 of of a certain firebrand, which his mother Althea snatched from the flames, and 
my preserved with religious care. 
- At the famous Caledonian Hunt, a dispute, relative to the distribution of the 
ath- spoil, arose between Meleager and his two uncles, which terminated in the death 
lich of the latter; and Althea, in a paroxysm of fury and revenge, drew forth the 
t is charmed billet, and committed it to the flames, The death of Meleager was the 
ilti- consequence, 
‘ion, 
s of 
a Pile the faggot, fan the fire, 
fur- Hotter than the mother’s ire! 
sich See, she holds th’ unkindl’d brand 
arg Shaking fiercely in her hand. 

“Tell me, maidens, tell to me, 

Tell me, maidens, what ye see.” 
me Meleager places now 
mn ef Helm and crest upon his brow; 
i In his hand the javelin shines, 
con's ; Round his arm the bow-string twines ; 
te On his thigh the glittering steel, 


Thonged sandals on his heel. 
| gee Hark ! his hounds, his boar-hounds bay; 
Meleager becks away. 


Pile the faggot, fan the fire, 
Hotter than the mother’s ire! 


» See, the brand begins to smoke, 

Sparks are on the fatal oak ! 
“Tell me, maidens, tell to me, 
Tell me, maidens, what ye see.” 

Meleager’s cheek is pale, 

indi- Meleager’s spirits fail ; 

may White his lip, and dim his eye— 

i the Hist! methought I heard him sigh ! 

ugh Lo, he turns him from his hound; 

oves See, his spear is on the ground: 

5 the Ah, he faints, he staggers now, 


Drops of pain are on his brow. 
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Pile the faggot, fan the fire, 
Hotter than the mother’s ire! 
Now it flames and sparkles high ; 
Meleager, ye must die! 

“Tell me, maidens, tell to me, 
Tell me, maidens, what ye see.” 








Lo, his cheek is hot and red, 
Helmet sunder’d from his head, 
Bow and quiver on the floor,— 
Hounds are crouching at the door. 
See him clasp his hands, and tear, 
Wild and mad, his golden hair! 
Fever’s in his blood and brain, 
Meleager writhes with pain. 


Pile the faggot, fan the fire, 

Hotter than the mother’s ire! 

Now the flames are on his soul,— 

See, the brand ’s a living coal! 

“Tell me, maidens, tell to me, ‘ 
Tell me, maidens, what ye see.” 


Tottering, writhing, reeling round, 
Now he falls upon the ground: 
Raving, shrieking, tossing o’er, 

Like a wolf the hunters gore: 

Wild convulsion shakes his frame,— 
Water, water on the flame !— 
Hark ! the wild, the parting cry! 
Mother! can ye see him die? 


Pile the faggot, fan the fire, 
Hotter than the mother’s ire! 
Now the brand no longer flashes ; 
Black and spent, it falls to ashes : 
“Tell me, maidens, tell to me, 
Tell me, maidens, what ye see.” 


Stark and cold of heart and limb— 
, What avails thy grief to him? 
Tear thy hair, and beat thy breast— 
Meleager lies at rest. 
Shriek, and press thy maddening brain— 
Can ye call him back again? 
Now th’ unholy spell is done: 
Mother! ye have slain your son! 
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Masrzzss, helmless, gaping at every 
seam, and groaning and crashing at 
every pitch over the rolling surges, yet 
supported above the water by the buoy- 
ancy of the cargo, our miserable bark 
still struggled with the tempest. Sai- 
lors without further duty, and passen- 
gers without further hope, were seen in 
various parts lashing themselves to the 
rigging, and commending their souls to 
heaven, 

It is always awful to die; but when 
perishing in the unvisited solitudes of 
thedeep, while the heavens and the seas 
are at war with each other, and nature 
herself seems to encourage the anarchy 
of her elements, awe is swallowed up 
in a more subduing horror. It was 
night too, and there was a moon in the 
sky, but a moon that 


Wandered darkling in the eternal space,;- 


covered and concealed by _—ssy vol- 
umes of vapour, which, except when 
shooting forth sheets of living flame, 
enveloped the great abyss with impene- 
trable darkness. 

The uproar of the tempest was such 
as may be recalled by those who have 
witnessed similar scenes. Thunder that 
crashed, and rattled, and yelled through 
the firmament; winds that howled and 
whistled through the bleak air; and bil- 
lows that put forth their voices in a 
hoarse, harsh roar—made up the music 
of the tempest. 

A sudden dying away of the wind, 
and an unaccountable tranquillity—a 
comparative tranquillity, of the waters, 
filled our souls with transport; and many 
of us were expressing our joy with loud 
shouts and congratulations, when a 
voice, deep and hoarse, but thrillingly 
distinct, exclaimed among us,—“The 
ice islands !”” 


“The ice islands! It is not so: it cannot 





be,” replied a dozen trembling voices; 
“Tt cannot be the ice islands !” 

“It is, it is,” replied the same hoarse, 
deep voice; “ and God have mercy on 
us all !” 

A flash of lightning, bright and uni- 
versal, as if the whole sky were for an 
instant in a conflagration, revealed our 
situation to us. Masses of ice—the 
same that we had, in the evening, gazed 
upon with such pleasure and admiration, 
stretched about us to the north-west, 
rolling and rocking in the waves; and 
near to us, very near to us, towered a 
vast and tremendous bulk, like some gi- 
gantic mountain, with its citadels and 
towers, undermined and sent drifting 
about in the shoreless seas. The flash 
was but momentary, yet it was sufficient 
to fill us with horror; and even after 
complete darkness had been restored, 
the dashing of the billows over these 
floating desolations, heard above the 
general roar of the tempest; the grind- 
ing and crashing of the fragments, as 
they struck against each other with a 
violence, which, on the solid land, would 
have caused a shock like an earthquake; 
continued and aggravated our apprehen- 
sion into a wild, ungovernable horror, 
little short of madness. 

“Weare under its lee!—It is upon us!” 
shouted a voice that rang like the peal 
of a trumpet in our ears; and at the 
same instant another bright and wide 

flash discovered the tremendous 

ject moving swiftly towards us. As 
if to increase the horrors of the scene, 
by blasting our eyes with continued sight 
of it, the moon, like a wan and haggard 
ghost, at the same time burst through 
the clouds; and although the horizon 
around, on all quarters, still remained 
in frightful gloom, a circumscribed cen- 
tral spot, embracing within its limits the 
terriffic island and the devoted vessel, 
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now lay in a state of vivid illumination. 
There came the mighty desolation, its 
grand cathedral-like summits reflecting 
and refracting the lunar rays in many 
a wild and fantastic spectrum, and nod- 
ding tothe force of the billows that drove 
it onwards. 

I possess but little of that philosophic 
indifference of death which is found in 
some men: my fears distracted me. I 
remember nothing of the catastrophe 
but a loud, clamorous shock; a sinking 
of the broken deck; a whirling of the 
watery chaos; a wild and congregated 
shriek, so piercing, so horrible, that 
even the savage waves seemed to re- 
strain their fury for an instant, to listen; 
and then I sank insensible among the 
waters. * * * * * * * # 

I awoke as from a painful and horrid 
dream, disturbed by something striking 
with repeated blows upon the back of 
my head—I lay on my face—and turning 
sluggishly round, I was startled by the 
rushing of wings. An albatross, or sea- 
eagle, or some fowl of the deep, darted 
with shrill cries before my vision. I put 
my hand to my head; it was bleeding 
and mangled. My limbs were stiff and 
sore, and in many places severely lacer- 
ated. 

I rose, ani found myself in a hollow 
or cavern of the ice, the bottom of which 
was filled with fissures, underneath 
which I could hear the rumbling and 
dashing of waves; and fearing lest this 
frail floor should give way, and preci- 
pitate me again into the abyss from 
which I had so providentially and mys- 
teriously escaped, I crawled to the 4 
trance of the cavern. 

The sun was up; the waves were at 
rest, or rather were rolling onward with 
aregular and sluggish motion, scarcely 
sufficient to disturb the equilibrium of 
my icy float. Other ice bergs were seen 
at a distance, shining like fire in the 
sunbeams. 

Where were my companions? I shout- 











| ed aloud: nothing answered me: the gi- 


lence of death was on my island. 

A harsh scream struck my ear. A 
bird ef prey was hovering in the air a 
rod or two from me, and occasi 
darting swiftly into a hollow of the ice, 
from which it issued again with wild 
cries. I approached the spot. Before 
me lay the corse of a young man, whose 
good humour and mirth had often, in 
dull and weary hours, enlivened the 
spirits of his fellow voyagers, Although 
his body was dreadfully mangled, and 
his face contorted and in some measure 
mutilated by the voracious fowl, I soon 
recognised him, and for a moment en- 
deavoured to please myself with the 
thought that he was not wholly dead 
This however was soon proved by his 
glassy and sunken eyes, his motionless 
heart, and the general rigidity of his 
limbs. 

A black ribbon was hung round his 
neck; I drew it forth, and discovered the 
miniature of a beautiful young woman, I 
wrapped it, together with his watch and 
pocket-book, in his neckcloth, determin- 
ing, if saved myself, to transmit them 
to his friends, as mournful mementosof 
his unhappy end. I then lifted the body 
in my arms, and approaching a brink 
of the ice, rolled it into the sea, I would 
gladly have kept it by me, and made 
society of it, but a horrid suspicion 
that famine might before long tempt 
me to a repast abhorrent to my present 
feelings, determined me to put it beyond 
the reach of violation, and I committed 
it tothe deep. I was now alone. | 

Struck to the heart with a feeling of 
my loneliness and forlornness, I sat down, 
buried my face in my hands, and gave 
myself up to despair. Why had not! 
perished with my companions? a quiet 
grave at the bottom of the ocean, or it 
the bowels of one of ocean’s monstets, 
was preferable to this icy and living 
tomb. ay 

The love of life prevailed overd espait 
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Providence had not snatched me from 
the devouring waves to expose me to a 
more dreadful death, by deserting me 
in my greater need. I rose upon my 
feet, and looked around me for the 
means of preserving my existence. I 
soon discovered that in the vast mass 
of ice, upon which I stood, there were 
imbedded many fragments of rock, 
trunks of trees, and other substances, 
denoting it to have been formed on the 
shores of some distant land. Nothing 
however capable of satisfying hunger, 
was to be found. No frozen animal, 
nor lifeless bird, rewarded my search; 
and having wandered painfully and la- 
boriously about, wherever the asperities 
of the ice, or the presence of some land 
object, afforded me a precarious footing, 
I at last reclined hopelessly upon a 
cloven pine tree, that projected from 
the ice. Above me—for the berg was 
of great height—towered in inexpressi- 
ble grandeur, cold and glittering pinna- 
cles of pure and almost transparent ice. 
Below lay the ocean, silent and calm, 
presenting a surface soundless and un- 
varied. 

The day passed away wearily and mo- 
notonously ; the night found me; and still 
I clung listlessly to the shattered pine. 

The moon rose—I have always loved 
the moon; and that night, while gazing 
upon her pure orb, now doubly solitary, 
and thinking of many friends with whom 
Ihad sate at my own vine-covered porch, 
almost adoring her peaceful loveliness— 
of many friends who might be, that very 
hour, in my own lost land, recalling the 
memory of their friend by gazing upon 
her again—I forgot for a time that I was 
alone, and a dweller of an ice berg. 

A rack of clouds passed over her face; 
I started—a sudden explosion, followed 
by a long and heavy growl of thunder, 
admonished me of another tempest. I 

my arms toa branch of the pine, 
while the winds rose, and covered the 
moon and stars with black clouds. The 
ocean again was lashed to fury, and the 
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foam of billows dashing against the sharp 
angles of the island, and snatched up by 
the winds, broke over me in incessant 
showers, 

It was some time before my floating 
habitation felt and acknowledged the 
influence of the storm; but when the 
agitation of the sea had arrived at its 
height, there commenced a scene soap- 
pallingly sublime, that even the appre- 
hension of approaching destruction 
could not wholly unfit me for enjoying 
it. The island rocked, but not asaship 
rocks, when she tumbles from a lofty 
wave into the trough of the sea, nor 
even as a’mountain, when vexed by the 
earthquake in its bowels. It seemed 
rather to reel or spin round, like a kraa- 
ken in the whirlpool of Norway; some- 
times lurching heavily over, until its 
tallest precipices were buried in the 
waves. Then amore regular assault of 
gusts and breakers prevailing, it would 
stoop and yield before the wind, and 
drift with amazing celerity through the 
waters. 

Happily my position was in a central 
part; and although occasionally a billow 
more mountainous and voracious than 
the rest, would seem almost to over- 
whelm the island, and dash itself at my 
feet, 1 felt myself partially secure. 

All this, however, was trifling to that 
which soon followed. I know not whe- 
ther the tornado had huddled the other 
ice islands together and impelled them 
with violence against my own, or whe- 
ther my island may not have struck 
upon some concealed rock. Be thatas 
it may, I was suddenly alarmed by a 
shock that communicated itself in a vi- 


-bratory shudder to all parts of the isl- 


and, followed by a deafening crash ; and 
in another moment, I was made'sensi- 
ble, by the distracted and impetuous 
tossing of my berg, and by many suc- 
cessive shocks, that it had been split 
in twain, and was now breaking to pie- 
CoS iq ds 
The storm died gradually and 
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with the morning sun came another 
calm, and another day of famine and of 
misery. — 

Several days succeeded to this, a dull 
and horrid calendar of starvation, dis- 
traction, and stupor. Of water I had 
plenty: I slaked my thirst, by sucking 
it from a piece of ice, or by scooping it 
in my hands from the puddles that 
formed every day around the trees, 
rocks, and earth on my island. But 
food—I had no food. I chewed such 
splinters of bark and wood as I could 
tear away from the pine tree—they 
were dry and disgustful. I cut strips 
of leather from my shoes, and endea- 
vouredtoeat them. A letter that I had 
valued beyond my life, remained in one 
of my pockets—I chewed and swallow- 
ed it; but it gave me no relief. 

A burning, excruciating fire was in 
my stomach; and although I drank co- 
piously of the melted ice, the feverish 
agony increased, till at last even this 
grew nauseous, and my stomach revolt- 
ed at it. Then I began to sicken and 
swoon, and lie for hours in a state of 
stupefaction, insensible to every thing 
but a dull gnawing pain in my stomach. 
Rains would pour down upon me, and 
beat in my face, unregarded ; and once 
there happened another storm, almost 
as violent as those I have described, 
which I listened to with indifference. 
I cared not—nay I rather desired that 
some friendly billow might wash me 
away, and make an end of my miseries. 
But they disturbed me not ; and still I 
lay by,my pine tree, unmindful of the 
joyous sun that burst out after the gale. 

Once too, as I lay in that state of fear- 


ful stupefaction, my nostrils were sud-. 


denly saluted with delicious odours com- 
ing upon the breeze, and my ears inva- 
ded with the shrill cries of birds. I 
started up, and, looking around, I be- 
held myself within a few leagues of 
land.... Was this an illusion of madness? 
Did I dream? Were those glorious 
blue hills that rose before my eyes, 














those green fresh forests, those yellow 
beaches edged with snowy surf, merely 
a phantom paradise made up of delu- 
sive fogs?—an airy nothing, conjured 
up to mock me in my misery? My 
soul was filled with transport: the 
vision grew in my eyes, and as-the 
current bore me nearer and nearer 
to it, it increased in beauty, magnifi- 
cence, and reality. I could count the 
shells on the shore ; I could distinguish 
the seal and the turtle sunning them- 
selves in the golden sands. I could be 
hold rivulets of fresh water come dash- 
ing down the blue hills, in a sparkle of 
light and splendour. Tall palms, and 
cabbage trees, rose on my sight ; green 
sloping hills, and verdant vallies, were 
before me. : 

I was evidently under the control of 
a current that seemed to sweep round 
a little promontory, and then makea 
circle into a deep bay beyond it. 

Distracted, frantic with joy, I waited 
for the moment when I was to double 
the cape, and throw myself frommy 
island, in an effort to swim to the shore. 

It came—I whirled round the point, 
and the next moment found that the 
estuary beyond it was the mouth of an 
impetuous torrent, which in an instant 
swept me farfrom the land. I shrieked, 
I howled, I tore my hair ;—I approach 
ed the edge of an icy cliff to throw my- 
self into the sea, and drown: but my 
emotions were beyond my strength=l 
fell into a swoon, and that blissful shore, 
that Eden of the waters, was lost tome 
for ever. 

I awoke from my trance—I castmy 
eye back to the land; it lay like a blue 
cloud on the horizon, sinking and sink- 
ing and sinking in the distance and the 
twilight, until it vanished, and I was 
again sent out into the wide ocean. » 

Famine, fatigue, suffering, and disap- 
pointed hope had done their work; and 
the afternoon of another day saw m¢ 
reclining on a fragment of rock, wateh- 
ing with a voracious eye a flock of se 
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birds skimming and eddying above me. 
They flew around me, croaking and 
screaming; nay they flapped their wings 
in my face, as if impatient of the hour 
which was to give them a banquet up- 
on human flesh. I waved my hand; I 
shouted, and the hoarse sound frighted 
them from me, One alone remained; 
it crept for food into a little hollow of 
the ice, where I followed and secured 
it. I tore it with my nails, and devour- 
ed it. » Refreshed, although but half 
satisfied, I arose and looked again upon 
the ocean. A white speck appeared 
on the horizon; it grew, it increased, it 
approached—I saw it—a sail—one, two, 
three, four—O heaven! a gallant fleet, 
rising white and glorious, from the blue 
waters. Onwards and onwards they 
came, their sails set, and their prows 
dashing up the dark element in clouds 
of snowy foam. Hope gave me super- 
natural strength: I climbed an icy peak, 
and stretched forth my arms to them. 
I shouted to them, till my voice, hollow 
and broken, dwindled into a feeble whis- 
per. The foremost of them was now 
within a mile of me. I could see men 
thronging the decks, and methought 
even at that distance I could distinguish 
them, all with their eyes fixed on me, 
and some surveying me through glasses. 
But they did not deviate from their 
course——they seemed passing me. I 
tore the garments from my back, and 
waved them in the air. They passed 
on in their course. The second came, 
and the third—all—all—they passed 
me, and replied not to my frantic sig- 
nals, The seventh and last, the con- 
voy of the squadron, now appeared. 
The starry flag of my country fluttered 
from her peak. My gestures and cries 
were now like those of a madman. I 
flung my neckcloth high in the air; and 
the wind swept it from me into the sea. 
But they saw it—they saw it! They 
fired a gun; and I looked for them to 
lay to. I watched for the launching 
of the boat, I deceived myself, It 











was a signal for the squadron to vary 
their course; and squadron and cotivoy 
soon vanished from my eyes. 

I swooned, and revived to curse my 
fate and act the madman. The sun 
was setting. I crawled to a brink of 
the ice, fully resolved to throw myself 
into the sea. A dark object presented 
itself to my eyes, lying immediately un- 
der the island; and night had not so far 
advanced, as to prevent me from recog- 
nizing in this singular apparition, a 
wreck, water-logged and without masts, 
rolling heavily in the sea. Something 
moved upon the stern, O heaven! was 
ita human being—one like myself, spa- 
red to be mocked as I had been ?—I en- 
deavoured to call aloud, but my previ- 
ous exertions had left me voiceless, I 
presented myself on the cliff, and this 
miserable creature now appeared tome 
a dog, which, seeing me, set up a loud 
howl. It was not the plaintive cry we 
so often hear uttered by this animal; 
not the animated yelp of recognition : 
no—hunger had changed its nature, as 
it had changed mine,—it was the howl 
of a famished fiend, the scream of a 
beast of prey. ‘This also disappeared, 
and night was again upon the ocean. 

The morning came: I cared not for 
it. The sun was melting my island 
under me, and must soon mingle it with 
the waters: I cared not forthat. Days 
passed; I forgot to count them. I was 
resigned to my fate; the pangs of hun- 
ger were now unfelt. I was happy, 
for I knew I was dying: but death 
came slowly, my constitution resisted 
him. I lay in a horrid stupor. 

From this state I was roused by.a 
human voice—yes, many voices shout- 
ing and calling aloud. I crawled from 
my cave—I rose feebly to.my feet. A 
ship with her sails backed, lay a few 
furlongs to windward of me. They 
had descried my handkerchief, which 
I had hung upon a branch of the pine, 
and stuck in one of the most elevated 
parts of the island, 
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They saw me, and shouted cheering- 
ly and triumphantly.. They put out a 
boat, which approached the ice : but its 
sharp and upright sides rendered it im- 
possible for them to land on it. I suc- 






where it inclined shelvingly to the wa- 
ter, and as a last effort, slid myself 
down into the sea. 

I was taken up, and found myself 
fostered among the rude but kind-heart- 





ceeded in crawling toa part of the berg, || ed tars of my own country. B. 
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There’s an hour with brightness and beauty rife, 
When young Spring revels in new-born life, 
And the forests smile in their fairy dress, 

In rich and native loveliness ! 

When hope the glowing bosom cheats, 

And life seems lavish of all her sweets ; 
Wreathing her spells and her witchery 

On the coldest heart and the coldest eye. 


This is the time when the eastern glow 

Is smiling in peace on the world below ; 

When the mountain is red with morning’s blush, 
And the dew is breathing itself away ; - 

While the quivering leaves, and the Zephyr’s rush, 
Are heard as the whispers of earliest day; 
When the rosy ripples begin to play, 

And the mist on the high tree tops is dancing, 

Curling in lightness and slowly advancing, 
Till it melts in the beautiful beam away; 

While far below in the spangled vale, 

It rises and spreads to the morning gale, 

Like oceans that flow in a fairy tale.— 

And the tears are yet on that pale red flower, 

Which forms in the loneliest wilds its bower ; 

In the wildest spots its flowrets bloom, 

In the wildest spots is a sweet perfume ; 

And cold is the bosom and dark the eye, 

That can see its beauty and pass it by ! 


And that lone star, the last that sighs 

For shadow’d earths and sunless skies, 

Is fading fast in the flushing day, 

Or flying to meet the golden ray; 

For sages have told us the sparkles of night 
Are only the beams of broad day light, 
That, scatter’d to atoms, and wandering far, 
Glimmer in every brilliant star, 
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In the fiery planet, and silvery cluster, 

In the brighter beam, and the softer lustre ; 

Till the bright and the soft meet again in the sky, 
Like the smile and the tear in a woman’s eye, ; 


*Tis lovely! for silence reigns around, 

And the spirit of sleep is yet on the mountain, 
For morn has not broken the spell or the sound 

That breathes from the gush of the crystal fountain; 
And fresh is the air, and witching the sight, 
When the young Zephyr scales the mountain’s height, 
And the wood blossoms tardily follow his flight : 
But lovelier still to the eye is the vale 

Where the light wind sweeps with a brisker motion, 
And the clustering grain, as it bends to the gale, 

Is mocking the surge of the billowy ocean. 


This is the hour with beauty rife, 

When young Spring revels in new-born life, 
And the forests smile in their fairy dress, 
In rich and native loveliness ! 
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THE PROSPECTIVE EPITAPH. 


Turre was much philosophy in the 
quaint device of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, who wrote an epitaph for his liv- 
ing wife, extolling ‘‘ her prudence, eco- 
nomy, and obedience till death,” and, 
to keep it ever in her view, very ap- 
propriately suspended it over his man- 
tle-piece, “where it answered several 
useful purposes. It admonished my 
wife,” says this excellent autobiogra- 
pher, ‘of her duty to me, and my fi- 
delity to her; it inspired her with a 
passion for fame, and constantly put 
her in mind of her end.” 

The vicar may have intended to ex- 
emplify the sro, opay exnev Biv® of the 


-wise Spartan ; or, what is more charac 


teristic, the ‘teach me to know my end’ 
of the minstrel of Israel; but if,as is more 
probable than either, the design were 
the suggestion cf his own good sense, it is 


ene 





* Literally, to see the end of a long life. 





conspicuous for its wisdom, amongst the 
many valuable lessons which he has 
given to the world. 

The strength of its moral is derived 
from that motive to a good life, which 
arises from the desire of mankind, to 
leave behind them, when they quit the 
world, a name that will be estimated 
by the good, as the richest legacy they 
could bequeath to their successors. It 
is that hope which seems to protract 
life beyond its natural termination, and 
to cause a man to live with his survivors. 
‘The good’ in this sense, ‘never die.’ 
They are, indeed, not seen pursuing 
their wonted course of uprightness, 
diffusing good by practice and precept; 
but their memory lives wherever their 
excellence has been known, and their 
example is hallowed by the very cer- 
tainty, that the places which knew them 
shall know them nomore. But the re- 
membrance of the man who has lived 
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only for himself, is buried with him: his 
epitaph stands unread, and sudden ob- 
livion shroudshis name. ‘The anticipa- 
tion of one or other of these issues, and 
the consciousness that each man has 
his fate in his own control, have a pow- 
erful influence in the formation of his 
character. Cynics might call such a 
motive selfish, but a better philosophy 
recognizes it as a principle divinely con- 
stituted, and founded in the purest feel- 
ings of our nature. 

There are moments, which I sup- 
pose every man accustomed to reflection 
enjoys, of abstraction from all that is 
earthly around us’: when the imagina- 
tion outstrips the span of mortal life, and 
the impatient spirit within us looks on 
futurity as if the world had receded, and 
is wrapped in the contemplation of a 
state of being unincumbered by mor- 
tality. They are the few and brief 
seasons, when man holds communion 
with his soul, and his faculties seem 
absorbed in a mental trance. The re- 
flections of those moments may be least 
mistrusted, of all those which we devote 
to serious thought. They come un- 
sought, in solitude and quiet, and vanish 
when disturbed. If opposite thoughts 
intrude, the vision dissipates, and the 
heavenly visitation yieids to reality. 
The writer feels an enthusiasm in re- 
calling such dreamy moods, which have 
been to him the happiest of his life, and 
would hope that not his pilgrimage only 
has been cheered and brightened by 
their influence. At such times, the in- 
significance of our engrossing pursuits 
comes upon us with an impression that 
makes us ashamed that we haveso long 
yielded to their despotism; and that 
homely and most tritical adage, which 
in the heyday of life sounds so dull and 
fanatical—that virtue is the only good 
worth man’s unceasing cultivation, 
shines upon the mind with the lustre of 
eternal truth. The gossamer sophistries 
with which we generally disarm its 
force, fall in their weakness, and we 
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could as easily question our immortality, 











































as deny its paramount claim on our ac- sa 
ceptance, ‘ m 
With some persons it is a point of he 
faith, that the soul is capable, during 
life, of a temporary separation from the by 
body, and that the soul finally departing, ul 
can literally be 
‘look on all she’s leaving, Ww 
Now no longer hers.’ Pp! 
Let us extend the speculation, and sup- to 
pose that by such a mystery, a living In 
soul can be temporarily disembodied, th 
and stand at the grave of its material of 
part: and let us further suppose thata th 
faithful delineation of his character com- be 
posed the epitaph. Who that can in w 
dulge such a revery, can hesitate toad- th 
mit that the effect ona heart suscepti- as 
ble of virtuous ambition would be most th 
constraining on the individual? What 
an incentive would the inscription be to « 
that career of excellence which it de- 
picted; or what a warning from that 
course whose ignominy would be written 
over his ashes! di 


To come down from these musingsto 
the jossible, but retaining the argument, 
let a man follow the very plan of the 
vicar; and having chosen such a chat- 
acter as he would wish to attain, let him 
write it out, and have it where it would 
most frequently meet his attention. To 
the man of sober feeling it would be of 
lasting benefit. It would be the goalia 
his race on which his eye would fix, as 
the great object of his exertions:—the 
index, a glance at which would check 
him as he listened to temptation, and 
point him to the right path:—his escut- 
cheon, which with knightly jealousy he 
must keep unsullied:—the monitor in 
his prosperity, to remind him of hismot 
tality. The vicar placed his invention 
over the fire-place, where it would be 
seen in the leisure of the day by herfor 
whom it was intended. And if she ir 
dulged herself in the usual fancies ofthe 
twilight hour, by.configuring in the coals 
of the hearth some dreamy prospective 
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of honour and elevation, with what a 
salutary prominence would the memento 
mori meet her uplifted eyes, and turn 
her thoughts into a better current! 
Some men have selected real models 
by which to form their tastes, and reg- 
ulate their pursuits ; and probably no 
better plan can be adopted by those 
whose genius is not original enough to 
prescribe its own orbit, than to attempt 
to follow the track of superior minds. 
In most instances however, in which 
this plan has been adopted, the choice 
of a model evinces any thing rather 
than that self-diffidence, which ought to 
be its source. Hence some iméecilles 
would have no less a standard than 
the ancient philosophers: as if it were 
as easy to copy Socrates, as the Par- 
thenon, or with his lamp to buy his 





mind. Video, said an Athenian to a 
beggar who wished to pass for a phi- 
losopher, video barbam et pallium, sed 
non philosophum ; a sarcasm that has 
no want of objects even in our times. 
An easier and more promising task is, 
to aim at a point which will be as near 
the climacteric of excellence as our 
nature will allow us to approach ; to re- 
solve upon that course whose safety is 
guaranteed by virtue; to hold that 
character to which we aspire, ever be- 
fore us, and resting our fate on it, to 
say to ourselves, as did the Lacede- 
monian mother presenting the buckler 
to her soldier son, setting out to battle, 


’H THN, 'H EMI THAE.* 
A. 





* ‘This, or upon this.’~Either bring this back 
unsullied, or be brought on it as your bier. 
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The following song has allusion to the fate of a young American officer, who 
died and was buried in one of the uninhabited islands of the Pacific. 


SONG. 


Rest ry rurxz Isuxr, roune Heno, pest. 


Though lone the land, and wild the sea, 

Unknown the heaven that ’s over thee ; 

Ne’er found a hero of the wave 

A lovelier bower or sweeter grave. 
The palm groves wave their feathery crest, 
The sea dove builds her spicy nest, 
And wildflowers grow upon thy breast— 
Rest in thine isle, young hero, rest, 


What if upon thy fragrant sod . 
No sorrow-planted jasmine nod ; 
Nor maiden’s heart, nor mother’s breast, 


Shall burst above thy place of rest? 
The palm groves wave, &c. 
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Still shall the tropic Zephyrs fling 


The flowers and fruits of endless spring; 


And the loud sea, upon the shore, 
Shall chant thy dirge for evermore. 
The palm groves wave, &c. 


We ’ve raised the cross, and said the prayer, 
Each stol’n a love-lock from thy hair ; 
And pausing on the sea-beach nigh, 
Poured back the last and saddest sigh. 
The palm groves wave, &c. 


And when, in eastern climes again, 

We see the sun to westward wane, 

We'll know, that as he meets the wave, 

His setting disk is on thy grave. 
The palm groves wave their feathery crest, 
The sea dove builds her spicy nest, 
And wildflowers grow upon thy breast— 
Rest in thine isle, young hero, rest. 
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STRICTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE. No. I. 


Or the many countries which have 
become conspicuous in modern litera- 
ture, but few possess complete histo- 
ries of its rise and progress. The Ital- 
jians are perhaps the richest in this re- 
spect, and Ginguené added to their 
vernacular history a valuable work in 
French. Sismondi’s Literature of the 
South of Europe, is probably his best 
work, and a very useful contribution to 
history. The labours of Boutterwek 
have disseminated through Germany, 
a knowledge of the literature of her 
neighbours: his work on the Spanish, 
is the best of his productions, few of 
which, it is to be regretted, can be ea- 
sily procured in America. It can 
hardly be said that England or France 

a literary history. Johnson, 
Warton, and others, have indeed eluci- 





dated some portions of it, and there 
are excellent criticisms in Laharpe; 
but neither of these countries have 
produced a complete work on the sub- 
ject. It is proposed in subsequent num- 
bers, to give a sketch of the literature 
of France: at present it will be suffi- 
cient to touch upon some points preli- 
minary to the main subject. 

‘fhe history of French literature 


rr ay be divided into seven periods. The’ 


first, though not strictly belonging t 
it, ought to comprehend the Troubs 
dours, as those bards had a certain in- 
fluence on the poetry and language of 
their northern neighbours. The next 
period should embrace the Trouverts, 
the younger brothers of the short-lived 
Troubadours. The era of the inver 
tion of printing, and the reign of Her 
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ry IV, when the French language, yet 
unpolished, began to throw off its bar- 
barism, constitutes the third period. 
The fourth should commence with the 
time of Malherbe, who created rules 
which remain unaltered, and terminate 
with the beginning of the age of Louis 
XIV, the most splendid epoch in the 
French literary annals. The sixth is 
naturally formed by the era of Voltaire 
and the philosophers. From the Revo- 
lution to the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
is the seventh period. Let us fora 
moment glance at the reign of Louis 
xIV. 

In turning the pages of history, we 
seldom encounter such an assemblage 
of brilliant works from every source 
whence man has sought immortality, 
asatthis epoch. Louis was a fortunate 
man. What situation could more com- 
pletely realize that ambition for splen- 
dour and applause, to which his dreams 
of happiness were directed, than his 
return in triumph, the powerful and 
dreaded conqueror, to the groves of 
Versailles, where the graceful forms 
of ancient mythology seemed to breathe 
inthe marble of these artists who had 
vied with each other in the one object 
of universal flattery? ‘The various 
graces of the statues lived in the lovely 
La Valliere, who unconsciously reveal- 
ed her disinterested love for the con- 
queror. Never before had a monarch, 
himself endowed with commanding 
form and manners, been surr 4 ded by 
80 illustrious a circle of poets, orators, 
painters and warriors, all casting their 
incense on the same altar. 

So much for the pomp which attend- 
ed Louis. But is that popular opinion 
correct, which attributes. to him the 
glory of having produced those won- 
ders that immortalized his reign? Is it 
hot more reasonable to conclude that 





he was fortunate in living in an age 
when every thing was ripe for such a | 
‘onsummation? Wecun easily convince | 


Vou. i, | 





ourselves, that nothing is more true 
than that he was the chief promoter 
of the literature of his age. He was 
an infant when Corneille, the father of 
the French drama, wrote his celebrated 
plays. Racine was perhaps more en- 
couraged by Louis, than any other po- 
et, but Moliere was his first patron, 
and to that immortal comic writer be- 
longs the honour of having brought to 
light the author of Jphigenie. Moliere 
had written many admirable plays be- 
fore any patron encouraged him; he 
was indeed befriended by the Prince of 
Conté when his talents were matured, 
and he received a trifling pension from 
Louis. Boileau enjoyed the counte- 
nance of the monarch; but when he 
was first introduced to him, he had 
published nine of his satires, several 
epistles, and had written a great part 
of his Arte Poetigue: he was then what 
he still is, the first model of versifica- 
tion, elegance, and correctness. La 
Fontaine, one of the most original, if 
not the most so, of all French poets, 
never had any share of the favours of 
Louis. We might add to these Fene- 
lon, and many other prose writers, and 
above all Pascal; but the enumeration 
of the above conspicuous names is 
sufficient. Without one exception, 
they might all have produced their 
works under any other reign, though 
some might have lived poorer, or been 
less honoured in their time. Louis cer- 
tainly was generous to men of talents, 
though chiefly to those who flattered 
his vanity. The history of Savage, 
Johnson, and a thousand others has long 
since proved that poverty and genius 
are not incompatible; and the conclu- 
sion is fair, that Frencly literature does 
not owe one line cf the works which, 
adorn it, to the influence or patronage 
of Louis. 

The name cf La Fontuine suggests 
some further desultory remarks. The 
French frequently regret thatethis, au- 
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thor is not more known to English rea- 
ders, and that when known, he is so lit- 
tle admired. The quaint and idiomati- 
cal language which he employs is said 
to cover the beauties with which his 
productions are replete. This however 
is not the only obstacle, for much of his 
language is clear, and the greatest efforts 
his genius makes arc in sentiment, not 
expression. A stronger reason of the 
alleged neglect is, the singularity of 
the genius of La Fontaine. Other mod- 
ern nations have never given birth to 
writers of his peculiar cast, and English- 
men should remember their distaste for 
La Fontaine, when they accuse the 
French of want of taste in preferring 
their own dramatists to Shakspeare. 
England, Italy, and Portugal, can boast 
of their epic poets, while that honor is 
denied to France, though she claims it by 
her Henriade. But France has La Fon- 
taine, and no country can produce a sin- 
gle writer who resembles him. When 
we have read Homer, we can easily en- 
ter into the spirit of Virgil, and a close 
acquaintance with Horace renders us 
familiar with the poetry of Boileau; but 
by no such helps can we be prepared to 
understand and relish La Fontaine. It 
is true he was conversant with the an- 
cient classics, and few poets have read 
Ovid with more profit; he avoided his 
defects and successfully made his own 
the beauties of the daring lover cf Livia: 
no French poet understood so well the 
art of appropriating to himself the 
thoughts of the ancients, and it might 
be said without a paradox, that some of 
those passages, confessedly the most ori- 
ginal, have their exemplars in the wri- 
tings of others. Hence ina great measure 
arises the difficulty which foreigners 
find to understand the beauties of a wri- 
ter whose language is so constantly ori- 
ginal, and who seems to have created all 
he wrote, whilst in reality he invented 
less than any of the great poets of his 
age. There is ancther cause for the 


neglect of which his admirers complain, 

His fame rests principally on his Fables, 
(not to mention his Tales,) which the: 
English donot regard as a theme worthy. 
of a great poet: nor would the French, 

had not their great Fabulist existed: the 

fablesof Florian, a pleasant writer, 

though perhaps inferior to Gay, could 
not alone have created among the 

French so decided a taste for allegory,’ 
On a future occasion the characteristics 
of that admirable poet shall be pointed 
out—at present, it may be observed, 
that the interest excited by La Fon- 
taine’s fables, seems to be the reader’s 
conviction that he actually believes in 
the story which he relates. When he 
describes the adventures of the vagrant 
dove which has left its mate to visit 
foreign climes, we seem to hear the true 
notes of anxious love, the admonitions of 
a sedate friend, and the cooing of the 
parting birds: we follow the adventurer 
through his dangers, listen with sympa- 
thy to the tale of love, and when the 
story ends, feel surprised that poetry 
could so beguile, as to make us forget- 
ful of every thing, but the invention of 
the bard. 

The private character of La Fontaine 
elucidates his poetical genius. Sim- 
plicity distinguished it throughout. He 
carried that virtue to an excess, and 
consequence passed for an ignorant of 
weak man with inferior minds. His sim- 
plicity was rendered more conspicuous 
by his ha:»s of abstraction; a peculiarity 
often attendant upon great talent, and 
which in him enhanced his power t 
convince his reader, or himself at least, 
that his fables were the relations of real 
occurrences. The expression of an il- 
lustrious lady who wrote to her friend 
that she was entirely alone that day, 
with her lap-dog, her parrot, and La 
Fontaine, shows the impression of bis 
manners on others. When invited t 
dine with distinguished characters, he 
frequently fell asleep before the repa# 
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was ended, and thus disappointed the 
hopes of those who expected to enjoy 
the conversation of the famous fabulist. 
In a word, he was the man of nature, 
a mere child, uncontaminated as well as 


lee 
unpolished by his intercourse with men, 
whilst he was happily endowed with 
an accurate power of observation, and 
an unequalled talent to describe and to 


narrate. 
N. M. H. 
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THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
Translated from the French of Millevoye, inserted in the preceding number, 


Chill Autumn's breath had rudely torn 
The forest's robe away, 

And strewed on earth the wither'd leaves, 
All yellow in deeay. 

The Nightingale’s sweet voice was mute; 
The mazy shade was gone, 

Which lately thro’ the scented grove 
The clustering leaves had thrown. 


A youth with dim and sunken eye, 
And cheek of pallid hue, 

Wander'd with weary step among 
Those bowers his childhood knew. 

“ Farewell ye groves,” he sadly cried, 
“Your aspect speaks my doom, 

And each decaying leaf that falls 
Forewarns me of the tomb, 


“ The oracle of fate hath spoke, 
And this the stern deerce, 

My haggard cheek alas! too well 
Deelares "twas meant for me:— 

* Yet onee again thou shalt behold, 
As autumn’s winds rush by, 

The forest foliage change its hue, 
And withering droop and dic. 


“*And when it fades, the Cypress then, 
Im dark funcreal gloom, 

Shall wave its ever verdant boughs 
Above thy silent tomb ; 

Before the flower that decks the field, 
Its time elapsed, shall die, 

Before the vine-leaf of the hill, 








Thy form in dust shall lie.’ 


“I die,—I feel the chilly blast 
Come sweeping o’er my soul, 

And see my dearest pleasures fade, 
Beneath its stern control;— 

Coneeal, ye leaves that bud and die, 
This rugged path of sorrow, 

And cover from a parent's eye 
My resting place to-morrow. 


“ But if, when evening dims the skies 

_ With sober pensive gloom, 

My love should stray with streaming eyes, 
To mourn beside my tomb; 

Ob! then ye zephyrs gently breathe 
Your still small voice around, 

My spirit then shall cease to grieve, 
And gladden at the sound.” 


He said, and sorrowing turned away 
From seenes so long held dear; 
And e’er the last leaf fell, his soul 
Had sought a happier sphere. 
Beneath an oak where oft his steps 
In childhood’s hours had strayed, — 
Beneath that oak, when death had come, 
His lowly grave we made. 


But she he loved, she never eame, 
Her tear of grief to shed, 
And with her wailing voice to break 
The silence of the dead. 
A sacred calmness reigns around, 
Where now his ashes lie, 
And nought disturbs it, save the sound 
Of herdsman passing by. 
3. G. F. 
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Ir would be against all precedent to 
expect, that in the train of advantages 
which follow the diffusion of education, 
there should not be consequences of an 
opposite kind. The plans, now so po- 
pular, of carrying its blessings within 
the reach of every one, may indeed 
bring many an obscure youth into notice, 
but it will also increase the number of 
those who, without qualifications, claim 
fellowship with that ill-defined class 
called literary characters. 

If education render one class of men 
scholars, it makes others pedants and 
sciolists; and if sometimes much know- 
ledge maddens, there is much more 
danger to dread in the ‘little learning’ 

. against which the poet warns. The great 
mistake lies in the supposition, that 
the mere act of acquiring knowledge is 
in. itself a talent ; that the mind is but 
a receptacle for knowledge, and pro- 
vided it be able to retain its contents, 
no other faculties are requisite to con- 
stitute a genius. This theory reduces 
all talents to the single power of memo- 
ry, and graduates the intellectual abili- 
ties, by the capacity of that single fa- 
culty. Reason, judgment, taste, and 
that which directs all knowledge to its 
proper purposes, natural powers, are 
not estimated as the groundwork of all 
mental excellence, but are overlooked ; 
as if genius were acquirable by means, 
and there were no ‘ gift’ in talents. 

Tothose who thus judge, the writings 
of Locke can have no meaning: his 
very title page is a puzzle, setting forth 
a subject of which their ideas are of the 
most confused and indistinct, if not ut- 
terly mistaken, character. A boor who 
could not write, might with as much 
justice of pretension, boast of his pen- 
manship, because he could hold a quill, 
as @ man can of his literature, who, hav- 
ing gone its whole round in reading, has 






































no talents to discriminate, to 
hend, to enjoy, or to put his knowledge 
to any practical or elegant use. . 
Who then may be properly called a 
literary character? The question may 
be answered negatively and affirmative. 
ly. In the first place then, (to begin 
with what commonly pass for proofs) 
it is not a proof of literary character 
that a man delights to look at libraries, 
to turn over books, to skim. their titles 
and their indexes ; to frequent booksel- 
lers shops, to delight in the novelties 
they afford, to know the titles of new 
publications, to discourse on their mer- 
its, and to have no other topic of con- 
versation than books and their authors, 
All this may be done by any one who 
can read; and the most that it,proves 
is, that the person is an amateur of ty+ 
pography and binding. Neither is it 
proof of a literary character, that he 
essays his pen in a newspaper or maga- 
zine; this cannot be boasted of as an 
evidence of the love of letters, until ev- 
ery editor shall be himself qualified 
to receive and reject according to good 
judgment. If every sonnetteer and . 
tale-teller in this age of p dicals, 
may claim inspiration, the watei: 
Hippocrene must soon fail. Noris ¢ 
higher glory of book-making a sulle 
cient evidence. Let the self-sufli-) 
cient author well reflect, before he 
builds his castle of fame in the air, how 
few are the volumes that survive the 
day of their publication—how easily 
numbered those which consecrate their 
author’s name. After such a contem- 
plation he will scarce venture to rely 
longer on his inexperienced ambition. 
A surer damper of unfledged authors is 
no where better afforded, than by the 
perusal of the models of the particular 
branch of writing at which the aspirant. 
aims, Let the would-be novelist and’ 
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poet remember the colossal productions 
with which his attempts will stand in 
comparison, and dread lest it be a ridi- 
culous contrast: and let him who tam- 
pers with the dangerous art of criti- 
cism fear to prepare his own guillotine. 
If Mevius seribble in Apollo’s spite, 
There are who judge still worse than he can write, 


3" => 


But what is it to be a literary char- 
acter? The foundation must be com- 
posed of solid learning; not a mere.ed- 
ucation, but an imbuing of the mind in 
classical attainments, and adorning it by 
as many of the elegant intellectual ac- 
complishments as can be well acquired. 
Itis the want of this most essential part 
of the literary character, that renders 
the uninstructed aspirants, at the same 
time so ignorant and so bold. They 
do not see, and cannot prize its value, 
as the only ground on which they can 
build, It is from the want of this that 
so much writing of our day is vapid, 
dull, and heavy: a reproach that be- 
longs peculiarly to this country, as may 
at once be seen by comparing the pub- 
lications that are called light reading, 
which swarm from the English and 
Scotch press, with the few that even 
make the attempt in this country. 
. Controlling and superintending these 
; materials must be the strong and able 
; mind, originality of genius, imagination, 

ste; some at least of the qualities 

hich would distinguish it as not of the 
common kind. The literary man feels 
acongeniality with his pursuits which 
constitutes his chief pleasure. If he 
write at all, it is to some purpose: his 
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ideas are new and natural: his illustra- 
tions and allusions are not sought after 
to elaborate his page, but they come 
appropriately and with effect from the 
stores of his memory, and are used 
with judgment and discretion. His 
reading is not a task nor a mere meth- 
od of employing time; it is his suste- 
nance and his happiness: nor does he 
only enjoy himself in reading: his mind 
soars. its highest and happiest flights in 
contemplation—its range is from cre- 
ation to eternity; history and philoso- 
phy are his sedate companions, but he 
does not refuse to follow the leading 
of bright and vigorous imagination. 
His acquaintance with all the branches 
of literature may not amount to famil-. 
iarity, but it is sufficient to create per- 
manent enjoyment and give a zest to 
all his pursuits. Literature is the nat- 
ural element of his mind, and its cul- 
tivation his chosen and most congenial 
pleasure. In general he is the ‘ votary 
of nature,’ and her charms are har- 
monious with his soul, 


The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields: 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven. 


The subject has been barely and in- 
adequately sketched, Those only who 
have reached the penetralia of the 
temple can describe its grandeur; and 
the initiated alone are guided by its in- 
spiration. 
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REMINISCENCE. 


A FRAGMENT, 


I rove the country—there is ample room 
On the vast plain, or on the mountain’s brow 
Sitting sublime, before me glorious skies, 
Bright waters, and the rich and joyous earth, 
To pour out all the o’erflowings of my soul. 
For from my earliest boyhood I have drank 
Inspiring draughts by ravish’d eye and ear 
Of Nature’s purest pleasures; ere my tongue 
First tried upon thy banks, sequester’d stream, 
Schuylkill! to clothe them in melodious rhyme, 
Ev’n then I fancied every thing instinct 
With life and conscious spirit: when the breeze 
Sigh’d through the branches, ’twas to mie a voice 
Of some invisible being, seen alone 
By the mind’s eye, and felt as well as seen 
Deep in my ‘heart of hearts.’ The blooming flower 
By shady river negligently thrown se 
To ‘ blush unseen,’ some passion sure had flush’d. dia 
Chiming along its pebbly bed, the rill 
Told its sweet tale of beauteous scenes that lay 
Far upwards tow’rd its source. And I have stray’d 
Through the deep gloomy wood, when the bright sun 
Sought entrance, and was hinder’d by the boughs, 
And thick-investing leaves that shelter’d me 
From his fierce wrath, and welcom’d as a guest. 

O, to my heart how dear the sacred hour, 
When by thy native stream, Nezra! first 
I met the timid glance of thy young eye id 
With love soft-beaming. Thou wert a vision shown ‘ 
By the beneficent Giver of all good , 
To gladden my sad spirit, for I long 
Had felt myself a-weary of the world. 
Ah! then, to me how joyous were all sounds, 
All sights, all living creatures, and all things 
Inanimate! Thy sun-bright river then 
Rolled with a sweeter murmur, and proclaim’d 
To my chain’d spirit freedom, On the cliff 
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Of the tall hill that overlook’d thy home, 
Long have I linger’d lonely, till the light 
Of that fair ev’ning star, to lovers dear, 
* Shone on my vacant eye. Entranced I sat 
Musing upon the well-remember’d smile, 
The music of thy voice, and the heart’s throb 
That tinged the blushing cheek ; the delicate hand 





Trembling in mine that press’d it to my bosom 
When we last met and parted ; the farewell 

Till next we meet—O, on that conscious hill 
With what new wishes, loves, and cheerful hopes, 
Did my thoughts run out to futurity. 





Mx friend Lesslie was a very mirror 
of fastidious refinement. He carried 
the maxim of nil admirari to the ulti- 
mate extreme, and seemed to find'no 
aliment so grateful to his morbid sensi- 
bility, as the luxury of finding fault, 
Not that he was morose in his temper, 
noracynic in any of his habits. He was 
regarded in the highest circles of either 
sex, as a finished gentleman, and was 
remarkable for the scrupulous solici- 
tude with which, in his ordinary inter- 
course, he kept aloof even from the 
gentlest sarcasm and most harmless re- 
partee. Poor George, I have often seen 
tears start into his eyes, when he had 
struck unwittingly upon a chord pain- 
ful to any of his friends, and discerned 
his mistake too late for evasion or re- 
traction. He was noted, too, for the 
delicate tact with which he could draw 
out the timid without abashing them, 
and soothe by gentleness the confusion 
of the sensitive. Yet with all this kind- 
liness of feeling, there was about him a 
squeamishness of taste, and an over 
nicety of judgment, which seemed to 
turn up its nose at all things actual and 
Possible. He never used the language 
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of invective, and 7, t often that of cen- 
sure. His disapprobation was almost 
always negative. He could sit unmoved 
when all around him were throbbing, 
as it seemed, with rapture ; and when 
their ecstacy was over, expressed his 
opinion by twirling his watch-key as if 
nothing had occurred. Sometimes, it is 
true, when a whole company began 
with one consent to censure and vitupe- 
rate any thing, person, or opinion, he 
would stand forth as its advocate, and 
employ all the subtilty of logical refine- 
ment in support of some trifling and un- 
important paradox. But this arose en- 
tirely from a habit of perpetual dissent, 
and a somewhat vain ambition of es- 
pousing the weaker side. His idiosyn- 
cracy of character was so well known, 
that what he uttered on these occasions 
was never regarded as his bona fide 
sentiments, by which means he attained 
the convenient and honourable privi- 
lege of venting, by way of opposition, 
what absurdities he pleased, without 
discredit to the soundness of his judg- 
ment of the sincerity of his heart.” 
This disposition of mind owes its ori- 
gin, no doubt, to uncommon native de- 
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licacy, rendered morbid by improper 
cultivation, and excessively fastidious 
by unconscious affectation. His pecu- 
liarity in this respect became so soon 
developed, that even when. at school, 
he received the cognomen of Master 
Hard-to-please ; and while in college, 
‘was a good deal vexed by the sarcastic 
inscription on his door of Solomon’s sad 
experience, “I have seen all the works 
that are done under the sun; and be- 
hold, all is vanity and vexation of spi- 
rit.” From my first acquaintance with 
him, which commenced during an aca- 
demical career, I loved him as a bro- 
ther. And yet I could not conceal from 
myself—though I shut my eyes to ma- 
ny of his faults—that this trait in his 
character was really offensive. I often 
thought of giving him my counsel on 
the subject, and urging him to shake off 
this disagreeable px uliarity, as the ex- 
uviz of a recluse lik and private edu- 
cation, But from this attempt I was 
deterred by an intimate knowledge of 
his temper, which I knew would re- 
ceive the admonition with unruffied 
calmness, but dismiss it with equal un- 
concern. I left him therefore to learn 
from experience what I ventured not to 
teach him, in the full persuasion, that 
this morbid delicacy, unless checked in 
youth, would become in later. life its 
own corrective and its own punishment. 
How far my expectations were verified, 
will be seen in the sequel of my story. 
We were still brother-collegians, 
class-mates, chamber-fellows, and bo- 
som friends, when a visit to Philadel- 
phia afforded me an opportunity of ob- 
serving a full exemplification of Less- 
lie’s oddities. We visited the Theatre. 
Lesslie, I knew by means which none 
but a confidante could have enjoyed, 
was a warm admirer of the drama. 
- The play was Hamlet. I knew it to 
be his favourite; and I easily discerned 
the sparkling of his eye, which marked 
his satisfaction. when the curtain rose. 
Our immediate neighbours, being chief- 





ly city bucks, seemed to pride them. 


selves in being inattentive. My friend, 


therefore, found himself at liberty to 
follow his inclination “A his 
taste, by yielding himself 
enchantment of the stage. By degrees, 
however, the interest of the scenes and 
the excellence of the acting fixed the 
attention even of the coxcombs who 
surrounded us, and they soon gave vent 
to their satisfaction in audible expres- 
sions. Their applause no sooner reach- 
ed the ear of Lesslie, who until then 
seemed totally absorbed, than they re- 
called him to refinement and absurdity, 
As if to mark his dissent with all prac- 
ticable emphasis, he followed every 
phrase of approbation which dropt from 
their lips by a bitter expression of con- 
tempt, and mingled a half-suppr 
hiss with every plaudit of the 
This incident, had I been previously 
doubtful, would have been sufficient to, 
convince me, that in the apparent deli, 
cacy of my friend caprice was largely, 
mingled; and I despaired of overcoming, 
a defect which was so strangely com 
pounded of original peculiarity, inveter 
rate habit, and unconscious affectation... 
Days and months elapsed, and at 
length we separated. My friend de>, 


parted his college life with greatresige 


nation and applause; and I, having lite 


gered a weary twelvemonth longer, 


gave up in my turn the literary 


It is needless to detail the manner i 


which a year or two of my sub 


existence were employed. I an A 


the hero of my own tale. I shall 
fore proceed to state, that on a 


ful evening in September, I was stand, 


ing by the side of George Lesslie | 
splendid ball-room in the fi 


town of O——, where he practised ¢ 


professed to practise the business of 
lawyer. The room was 


with agalaxy of beauty upon po | : 


censorious companion whi 
ear his splenetic commentaries, as th 
passed, I say, whispered in my 
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olly to the 
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for all that he audibly pronounced was 
most delicately polite in meaning, and 
uttered in the most honied suavity of 
tone, It was indeed an entertainment 
in itself to observe the ease with which 
he would stop in the middle of a sar- 
casm, to drop'a compliment to some 
waiting beauty, and then with ineffable 
nonchalance return, to finish the inter- 

sentence. I soon perceived 
that my friend, in setting down at O—, 
had not forgotten to make himself 
known with all his singularities. That 
every body in the room knew the fas- 
tidious nicety of his taste, was plain 
from the oblique glances which ever 
and anon were directed towards his 
face, as if in quest of approbation, In 
the article of female beauty, it had al- 
ways been thought impossible to please 
him; and that such was his reputation 
here, I gathered from the reverential 
awe with which the younger ladies ga- 
ted upon him, and the apparent anxie- 
ty of mothers to win admiration for 
their daughters. 

It was a current saying among our 
friends in college, that if Lesslie ever 
married, his wife would be an angel. 
I now took occasion to ask whether 
his angel was yet discovered. He 
smiled satirically, and replied, “ You 
shall see.” He then began to describe 
sriatim the ladies who were present, 
with all that perverse severity of spirit, 
which makes one fault conceal a host 
of beauties, “Miss L——, too sober 
by half, wry-necked—small pox— 
Miss D—— an old maid.—Miss G— 
very pretty, but drinks.—Miss H——. 
much prettier—been out at service. 
Miss A— rich, vain, and ugly.—Miss 
R—— pretty and rich, but an arrant co- 
quette—-Miss Ve paused as he 
named this lady, and I thought I saw 
some emotion in his eye, as it followed 
her steps across the room. She had 
just made her appearance, and was 
without dispute the ruling star, “ Very 
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well,” he continued, as if in soliloquy, 
“she looks well to-night—faci!s—facil- 
lime—princeps.” “What,” said I, “am 
I to look upon Miss V—— as in any 
sense angelic?” He looked at me for 


“No—no; for heaven’s sake don’t men- 
tion it. There have been match-mak- 
ers enough between us, but I twisted 
them fairly round my finger. To tell 
you the truth,” he continued, in a low- 
er voice, “though the girl has beauty, 
and sense, and fortune, there is leaven 
in the lump that I don’t-relish; and up- 
on my honour, I would at this moment 
as soon marry Mrs. Shuckford.” 

This seemed to be so strong an ex- 
pression of contempt, that I could not 
forbear following the direction of his 
eye, to get a sight of the lady whom he 
used apparently as a personification of 
all that is worthy of disdain, and soon 
singled her from among the rest. I 
would describe her, if I thought it-ne- 
cessary; but I am sure that every body 
will have her picture spontaneously 
pourtrayed in his imagination, when I 
barely state, that she was a thorough- 
going gossip of respectable standing in 
society. Noone who has been familiar, 
to any degree, with the diversities of 
society, need be told of the physiogno- 
mical and moral attributes of such a 
being. The shatp acid features, the 
busy twinkling eye, the perpetual feati-. 
natious locomotion, the interminable 
and unceasing tongue, the oscillating 
fore-finger, are no doubt all familiar, 
For my own part, I no sooner laid my 
eyes upon her, than I saw her through 
and through. I turned to my friend 
with a smile, and would have spoken, 
but he interrupted me. “If you value 
your peace of mind and your precious 
reputation, get rid of that smile as ex- 
peditiously as possible; for as surely as 
you live, if you wear it long, your whole 
history and character will be in Mrs. 

17 
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Shuckford’s memorandum book to- 
night, and riding on the winds of hea- 
ven to-morrow morning.” 

There was an air of solemnity min- 
gled with the dry humour which cha- 
racterized this speech, from which I 
learned that my friend regarded Mrs. 
Shuckford not only with contempt, but 
a spice of fear withal. He shunned 
her asa basilisk, and his study the whole 
evening seemed to be to place the dia- 
meter of a great circle between himself 
and the object of his dread. I found, 
at the same time, that her name had 
been adopted by him, to express the 
peculiar kind of contempt which he en- 
tertained for ‘certain classes of objects: 
—*As restless as Mrs. Shuckford’s 
tongue”—* As true as Mrs. Shuck ford’s 
stories” —were favourite expressions in 
his mouth; and he seemed to have no 
stronger method of expressing his re- 
pugnance, than by the phrase, “I would 
as soon marry Mrs. Shuckford.” “And 
who is Mrs. Shuckford ?”’ said I to him 
atlast. “A widow of thirty-six,” said 
he, “with two jilts for daughters, and 
two coxcombs by way of sons. Her 
late husband is said to have suffered 
purgatory in her society, and she seems 
no way loath to inflict the same upon 
a second. Heaven shield the poor fel- 
low whose turn comes next!” ‘ A- 
men,” said I—and the next day we 
parted. 

- * * * * 

“There is Mr. Lesslie’s house,” said 
the coachman, pointing to a dismal look- 
ing habitation, half concealed amidst a 
grove of leafless trees. I looked out 
and started back with amazement. 
** Impossible !” said 1; “ that cannot be 
Lesslie’s house—at least not the Lesslie 
whom I desire to see.” “I don’t know 
any thing about your desires, sir,” said 
the fellow, “but I’m pretty sure that’s 
Squire Lesslie the lawyer’s house— 
that’s all.” 

We had now reached the gate which 
opened into the avenue leading towards 
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the house. I therefore dismissed the 
coach, and taking my baggage in my 
hand, pursued my way in much doubt 
and hesitation towards the mansion, In 
every thing around me there was anair 
of negligence and discomfort so little 
congenial with the ancient characterof 
my friend, that I was unable to per- 
suade myself that he was contented to 
reside in such a dwelling. When 
had penetrated through the intervening 
trees to such a distance that the house 
became fully visible, this feeling became 
strengthened, so that I reached ‘the 
threshold almost fully persuaded that 
I had been misguided through a mis- 
take of names. I was soon, however, 
undeceived, A figure which stood ata 
window near the door, disappeared as 
I approached, and the next moment! 
was in the embraces of my friend. 
“Come in, come in, my dear ——-,” 
said he; “ it is long since I have enjoyed 
such pleasure.” But his voice faltered, 
and his looks belied his words. His 
limbs seemed scarcely able to support 
him, and he was in fact compelled to 
accept my aid in entering the house. 
He ushered me intoa large room, deco- 
rated in a rich but tasteless manner, 
the walls of which exhibited two half 
length portraits. In the one I recog- 
nized my friend; but though the other 
seemed familiar and awakened many 
long forgotten recollections, I could not 
recall either the person or the name 
I-was about to propose the inquity, 
when my whole attention was attracted 
by the appearance of Lesslie. His face 
was as pale as death, his lips quivering, 
and his whole body apparently com 
vulsed. Exceedingly alarmed, I flew 
to his assistance. “Are you ill, my 
dear George?” said I. “Not atall- 
not at all,” he replied, forcing an ul 
natural gaiety ; “never better in my 
life. Let us change the conversation= 
let us talk of old times.” »Notwith- 
standing my uneasiness, I complied with 
his request, and conversed of the events 
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rica My noble horse—my gallant gray ! 
joyed Through Moslem ranks we’ll ride.to day ; 
tered, And thou shalt bear to faithless foe 
His My lance’s thrust, my falchion’s blow. 
pport On to the combat—Danube’s plain 
led to Offers the death for warrior mect ; 
house. A funeral pile of foemen slain, 
deee- A surcoat for his winding sheet. 
anner, 
nail Crest of my fathers! battle field 
po Has seen thee blazing on my shield, 
many When falchion’s sweep and armour’s clang 
Id not Fierce as a rattling whirlwind rang. 
nan, Crest of my fathers! shine once more 
aery, Till thou art dimm’d by hostile gore ; 
— But may thy plate to guard me fail, 
ering, Should my hand grow weak, or my cheek turn pale! 
be Ha! ’tis the signal! Forth good brand— 
ll, my Mine is no heartless laggard’s hand! 
t all— Thou art the warrior’s mistress, steel ! 
mn une And thine the love his soul should feel. 
in my Thou to thy lord art ever true, 
od As his heart and hand are firm to you. 
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There’s a broken brand on Danube’s mead, 
Snapped at its master’s utmost need: 

A helmet riven by Moslem force; 
Riderless there a flying horse :— 

Helmet and sword, and gallant gray, 
Where is the soul that ruled the fray? 
Arm of strength and eye of flame, 

All—all are gone, save a knightly name! 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Tax signs of nature, or the external 
expression of natural objects, is the 
subject of physiognomy—a study which 
guides us to a cognizance of the fea- 
tures or external characters of created 
things, whether they be minerals, vege- 
tables, or animals. All men ‘are said 
to be physiognomists, in the common 
acceptation of the term: all certainly 
ought to be, in the more extended view 
which my definition embraces. We 
believe however, that although man- 
kind have ever been observant of signs, 
they are slow in drawing correct infer- 
ences from them; as in their proneness 
to adoration they are too often wanting 
in the fit application of their worship. 
On such a theme one is naturally re- 
minded of the story told of the wise 
Thales, one of the seven, who as he 
walked, intently gazing at the moon, 
fell into a pita mishap which drew 
forth the sneers of an old woman near 
him, with the question, how he could 
presume to calculate the movements of 
the planets when he was unable to reg- 
ulate his own. The rebuke is not less 
applicable to us all than to the sage of 
Miletus, when we overlook the obvious 
and prominent signs of nature, to hunt 
after strange phantasies, seen only 
through the distorting medium of our 
own credulity. 

Astrology, with its divers portents and 





prodigies, is but the misapplication of 
that branch of general physiognomy 
which consists in a study of the revol- 
utions of the celestial bodies, the suc- 
cession of seasons, and the formation of 
meteors. When the ancients examin- 
ed portions of slaughtered animals, in 
order to ascertain from their healthy 
or diseased appearance the salubrity or 
unhealthiness of a certain district of 
country; so far as regarded the effects 
of its air, water, and vegetable produc- 
tions on the animal economy, the doc- 


trine of signs received its legitimate © 


application. But as soon as the sooth- 
sayers pretended, after examinations 
of this nature, to predict good or evil 
fortune to a state, the success of an 
expedition, or the results of a battle, 
physiognomy was lost sight of; and im- 
agination, giving aliment and strength 
to superstition, betrayed men into its 


wildering mazes. Virgil, in the first: 


book of the Georgics, pourtrays with 
masterly touches the various signs of an 
approaching storm, and the chen of 
the seasons. He is here the physio 
gnomical poet: but when he becomes 
a flattering astrologer to Augustus, and 
tells him that the sun reveals the se 
crets of the sky, that 

He first the fate of Cesar did foretell, 

And pitied Rome when Rome in Cesar fell 
we no longer feel ourselves under the 
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inspiration of the muse of poetry, but 
imagine that we are in the presence of 
the Delphic Pythia. 

Physiognomy applied to natural his- 
tory, is the study of the external char- 
acters of the objects which compose 
the three kingdoms of nature. Hauy 
takes the first rank in mineralogy, pre- 
cisely because he was the best physi- 
ognomist of minerals, and discovered 
the peculiar figure and features under 
which they naturally appeared. His 
countryman, Jussieu, disputes the palm 
with Linneus for successful botani- 
cal classification, and is even in advance 
of the celebrated Swede, in his natural 
system of plants, which is little else 
than a successful grouping of them ac- 
cording to their physiognomical affini- 
ties, Soin zoology, Aristotle, Buffon, and 
Cuvier, are the physiognomists of ani- 
mals, These distinguished naturalists 
have given us their peculiar and char- 
acteristic traits, and corresponding dis- 
positions and habitudes: they have done 
that for the inferior animals, which Da 
Porta, Lavater, Gall, and Spurzheim 
have attempted and to a certain extent 
accomplished for man. 

That is a most limited view of hu- 
man physiognomy, which would restrict 
itto an inquiry into the expression of 
the features of the face. It is essen- 
tially the study of all those parts which, 
by their configuration and motion, are 
indicative of physical and moral pow- 
ers and properties; and which give pre- 
monition of the varying states of feeling, 
either in bodily pain or mental emo- 
tion. Thus for example we find, as 
characteristics of the varieties of our 
species, the different sizes and forms of 
the skull, the varying prominence of 
the bones of the cheek, nose and chin, 
and finally the colour of the skin. ‘The 
study of national physiognomy is of 
prime importance to the historian and 
antiquary, by aiding them in tracing 
anumber of tribes to their parent stock, 
and pointing out their affinities to each 





other. Monuments of art in medals, 
statues and paintings, receive new value 
when examined with a physiognomical 
eye. A familiar instance of this occurs 
in the speculations respecting the ori- 
gin of the Egyptians. They were for 
a long time supposed to be derived 
from, or to belong to, the same stock 
with the Ethiopians: but an inspection 
of the skulls of their mummies, and of 
the Hindoo face on the wrappings of 
the latter, shows these people to be of 
a different family from their African 
neighbours. 

The Artist ought in a more especial 
manner to be familiar with the distinc- 
tive traits of the varieties of mankind, if 
he hope, when engaged in historical 
painting, to arrest attention and excite 
admiration by successful grouping and 
well contrasted figures. Here nature is 
his model, from which the well informed 
spectator cannot tolerate any deviations 
into the beau ideal; nor be content with 
a general conception of the appearance 
in place of the specific resemblance. 
If a Patagonian, for instance, be intro- 
duced into a painting, he is not to be 
represented as so much taller than the 
inhabitants of other countries, but only 
with the upper part of his body dispro- 
portionately long, since this is one of his 
chief physiognomical characters. To 
exhibit on the same canvass an Anglo- 
American, an Indian, and an African, 
without any other distinctive marks 
than merely a difference in complexion 
and costume, would be’ as remote from 
nature, as a certain picture was from 
historical accuracy, in which were re- 
presented the Israelites crossing the 
Red Sea with muskets on their shoul- 
ders,—a scene only to be equalled by 
that of another artist, who exhibited 
Dido mounting ‘the funeral pile dress- 
ed in hoops and stays. 

But by far the most interesting divi- 
sion of human physiognomy, with all 
classes of observers, is that which con- 
sists in a study of the moveable features, 
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or of the attitudes and gestures of the 
body generally, including of course the 
motion of the soft parts which compose 
the face. Our attention is here more 
especially directed to the action of the 
muscles and the varying colour of the 
surface, produced by the mind through 
the agency of the brain and nerves. 
The brain is the instrument of thought, 
consequently the grand exciter of the 
muscles, and the centre of expression. 
Idiots, with deficient or malformed 
brains, have always a dull vacant cast 
of face, together with general muscu- 
lar feebleness, and an inability to vary 
their attitudes and gestures with any 
intelligence and effect. The most mo- 
bile are the most expressive parts, and 
hence the face has’always been the pe- 
culiar object of physiognomical study; 
for no other part of the body combines 
in itself such a number of muscles 
and nerves, nor has such direct and in- 
timate intercourse with the brain. 

We capnot then be surprised that 
such ar accurate physiognomist as Ci- 
cero must have been, should declare 
the face to be the mute language of the 
soul ; nor at the opinion of Seneca, that 
hardly any violent emotion can be felt 
within us which is not visibly pour- 
trayed on the face. This truth has, 
however, been so implicitly and unre- 
servedly received, as to render.us inat- 
tentive to the other expressive parts 
of the body, a knowledge of the ope- 
ration of which is not less important to 
the orator and*the actor, the painter 
and the sculptor, than to the studious 
observer of human feelings and actions. 
To be drunk to the finger’s ends, was 
the emphatic language of the English 
Roscius, in his criticism on a man who 
simulated drunkenness, without attend- 
ing to the entire relaxation, which such 
a state ought to produce in all the 
smaller muscles of the body. It would 
be well if our actors of both sexes 
would view in its proper light the er- 
ror of mistaking recitation or declama- 
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tion for acting, varied gesture, andex. 


pression of feelings and passions. . This 
is a question of equal’ moment to pub- 
lic speakers in the Pulpit, in Legisla- 


tive Halls, and in Courts ‘of Justice; 


They more frequently remind one of 
the &tatue of Memnon, which, when 
struck by the sun’s rays, is said to have 
emitted certain sounds, but still re- 
mained the stiff, inanimate, and unex- 
pressive sculptured block as before— 


than resemble the prince of ‘orators, . 


who in his memorable reply of action! 
action! action! showed himself tobe 
a true physiognomist. ‘The votaries 
of painting and sculpture can make 
little progress without a proficiency in 
physiognomical study : their figures will 
be wanting in grace, nature, and com- 
manding expression, if they do not ex- 
hibit the waving outlines of muscle and 
feature which indicate the parts and 
characters of the various personages in 
a group. This knowledge once ac- 
quired, the artist has it always in his 
power to obey the canon of the critics 

“In every figur’d group the judging eye * 

Demands the charms of contrariety ; 

In forms, in attitudes, expects to trace 

Distinct inflections, and contrasted grace, 

Where art diversely leads each changeful line, 

Opposes, breaks, divides the whole design.” 

The Art of Painting— Mason's trank 


The noblest remains of ancient art, 
suchas the Apollo Belvidere, the Fight- 
ing Gladiator, Venus de Medicis, the 
Laocoon, and Niobe, are indebted for 
their continued power of charming all 
ages and nations, to their verity of phy- 
siognomical expression. Nor havethe 
rules of nature been less scrupulously 
followed in the representations of ani- 
mals. Success has invariably rewarded 
studious observations in this depart- 
ment of the art, as we see evinced ina 
more remarkable manner in the eques 


trian statue of Marcus Aurelius,thesight 


of which elicited from Michael 
the involuntary exclamation. of /or- 
ward ! asif the animal only awaited/or 
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ders to prance out from its pedestal; 
and also in the Zoro Farnese at Naples, 
and the Boar in the Mercato Nuovo at 
Florence. 

The natural language of the brute 
creation is strong and expressive of all 
their wants, as we may soon convince 
ourselves by the slightest attention to 
their movements when engaged in 
their gambols or under the influence of 
anger—when they wish to invite caress- 
esor repel kindness. In addition to their 
postures and attitudes, they have or- 
gans of expression, as the ears, which 
for the most part are quiescent in the 
human species; and the tail, which is 
most significative of their feelings, and 
which, notwithstanding the opinion of 
my lord Monboddo, nature has denied 
to man. 

The movements and gestures of the 
body are always associated with the 
play of the features of the face, where 
the individual labours under any strong 
emotion; and the former are, if possi- 
ble, still more characteristic than the 
latter of his states of feeling and 
thought. Hence the philosophical 
physiognomist will be attentive to the 
walk, manner of salutation, and en- 
trance into a room of a person whom 
he wishes to study. An uneasy move- 
ment in his chair, a slight jirk of a 
limb, or a convulsive catching and 
tremor of the hand, as if grasping a 
weapon in his bosom or by his side, 
will often announce a fellness of hate 
and deadly purpose, which the forced 
serenity of face might occasionally 
belie. That tact in society by which 
a person promptly seizes on our pecu- 
liarities of feeling or disposition, is 
merely a ready application of physio- 
gnomical knowledge. It is very obvi- 
ous, therefore, that in social inter- 
course, and the refinements of state in- 
trigues, and artifices of diplomatic in- 
tercourse, the physiognomist possesses 
singular advantages over the less ini- 
tated, in winning others over to his 











side. Even men in a semi-barbarous 
condition, who are continually on the 
alert to escape from danger by ambus- 
cade and false promises, become ex- 
cellent readers of natural signs, wheth- 
er in the sky above them, or in the 
leaves and grass under their feet, or in 
the face of a fellow creature whom 
they may accidentally meet. The-ac- 
umen of the North American Indians 
in these respects is both a lesson and 
a reproach to the civilized people of 
the white race, who might be expected 
to acquire, for the purposes of mutual 
benefit at least, that knowledge which 
the savage applies to his own preserva- 
tion or the destruction of his enemy. 
Childres are prone to physiognomical 
study: they are adepts in reading the 
natural language of those around them, 
and with ordinary facilities would soon 
be equally conversant with the signs 
of all the operations of nature. But 
we are doomed, in what we call an 
age of improvement, to read of nature 
in schools, net gaze upon her in the 
fields—to peruse descriptions of the 
passions in books, in place of witness- 
ing their actual motion and expression 
in real life; until, narrowing more and 
more our range of vision, we settle down 
into mere physiognomists of walls and 
furniture, having lost all fitness and ca- 
pacity for noting the diversified forms 
and colours of creation’s vast domain. 
Nor does the evil end here: our intel- 
lectual- participating in the dimness of 
our corporeal vision, we become blind 
to the pictorial charactersof things, and 
insensible to the beautiful imagery of 
descriptive poetry and oratory. Thus 
ignorant of natural features, we: ‘the 
more readily yield our assent and ad- 
miration to all the fantastic shapes and 
distortions, which a prurient imagina- 
tion has embodied in tlie Griffins, Cen- 
taurs, Dragons, and Satyrs, of the an- 
cients, and the Sylphs, Fairies, Gob- 
lins, and such like diad/eries of the mo- 
derns, 
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Accuracy of delineation, so essentially 
requisite to vividness of description, is 
only to be attained by a careful study 
of general physiognomy ; and I am very 
safe in asserting that there cannot be a 
great poet nor orator, a great actor, 
painter nor sculptor, nor even a lively 
narrator, nor especially, a skilful phy- 
sician, who is not likewise a good phy- 
siognomist. To group into classes, and 
give general resemblances, presumes an 
intimate acquaintance with the individ- 
uals and their characteristic peculiari- 
ties ; and by this test we soon discover 
the difference between a poet looking 
around on nature, sketching boldly but 
accurately, and another who utters 
words of abstract meaning, which fall 
inanely on the ear. The former is es- 
pecially observant of the physiognomi- 
cal characters of every object; the lat- 
ter has but an imperfect glimpse, and 
sees only the shadowy outline. It 
ought not, however, to be concealed, 
that obscurity is produced by the two 
opposite causes of imperfect observation 
of the form, proportions and colouring 
of things on the one hand, and of min- 
uteness of their analysis on the other. 
To be clouded in mist, or minutely re- 
duced, is alike unfavourable to distinct- 
ness. The first of these defects is well 
illustrated in the poetry of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Brown, which par- 
takes so much of an abstract metaphy- 
sical character: the second is most ob- 
vious in Darwin’s ‘‘ Botanic Garden,” 
and “* Loves of the Plants,”” Both are 
alike unfavourable to genuine poetry, 
because they are at variance with phy- 
siognomy, and of course wanting in 
truth and nature, either as she is, or 
may be made to appear, when embel- 
lished by the colouring of fancy; for it 
is with poetry as with sculpture and 
painting, the beau ideal must still have 
nature for its origin and foundation. 

The physiognomist views the mutu- 
al relation of parts which constitute a 
whole ; but never admits details at the 





——— 
expense or to the exclusion of the uni- 
ty of expression and design. To his 
eye a column has eloquence in its pro- 
portions, as a flower poetry in its hues 
and clustered leaves, and the human 
face divinity in its combined glance and 
smile. Works of mechanic art, res 


garded in their physiognomical bear 


ings, are susceptible of brilliant and 
even poetical description—as, for ex- 
ample, a steamboat with its rapidly 
revolving wheels, moving central ma+ 
chinery, and vapour; and it is 
when we attempt an account of the 
component parts and the internal de- 
tails, that poetry flies away alarmed at 
the lines and figures of mechanics, 
The fruitful error in all our disquisi- 
tions on these subjects, has been the 
supposition that a poet only requires 
an imaginative power to shadow forth 
indistinctly the form of things, and 
hence that details are injurious to fie- 
tion. Nothing can be more fallacious, 
We are at liberty to study a fine build- 
ing, without our descending into the 
particulars of masonry and geometry, 
and to observe the many changing 
hues of the sky, and tints of nature’s 
livery, without our becoming natural 
philosophers. We are, however, not 
the less students of real existences ; we 
are still physiognomists, and as such, 
we are prepared to give to objects their 
most brilliant colouring, and to com- 
bine and diversify them so as to pro 
duce a strong poetical effect. 

If we advert to some of the finest 
and most attractive passages in our fa- 
vourite poets, we shall find ample en 
forcement and illustration of my posi 
tion respecting the extent and bearing of 
physiognomy. The excellence of the 
entire productions of some of this class 
of writers, consists in their varied and 
striking portraitures of scenery and 
men, in other words of their physio 
gnomical beauties. It is when poetry 
imitates painting, and speaks to theeye 
not less than to the heart, that it most 
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interests us. Collins in his Ode on the 
Passions gives a succession of these pic- 
tures, which evince great power and 
beauty. Virgil, in the Second Book 
of the AEneid, has a scene of a strong 
pictorial cast, in his description of the 
emerging of the two serpents from the 
sea, their movement from the beach, 
and their winding round the two sons 
of Laocoon and then around the father. 
“Twice round his waist their winding volumes roll’d, 
And twice about his gaping throat they fold.” 


Poetry and sculpture have here illus- 
trated each other; and in looking at the 
group of Laocoon and his children, we 
are at a loss to know whether the sculp- 
tor borrowed from the poet, or the poet 
from the sculptor. Akenside, one of 
the most philosophical of poets, abounds 
in physiognomical beauties: take for 
example the lines— 
as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Cesar’s fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending like eternal Jove, 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country, hail! 
For lo! the tyrant prostrate on the dust, 
And Rome again is free !—~ 

Pleasures of Imagination, Book I. 





Both the general picture of nature, 
and the portrait of the individual, are 
beautifully and distinctly rendered in 
the following passage :— 

Hence when lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground, 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And Ocean groaning from his lowest bed, 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky ; 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakepeare looks abroad 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. Book III. 

To Shakspeare himself higher praise 
cannot be awarded, than by calling him 
the master painter of mankind—the 
Prince of physiognomical poets. When 
he seems most to revel in the luxuriant 
outpourings of imagination, he is still 
eminently descriptive and pictorial. He 
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pourtrays with all the grandeur and 
heroic outline of Michael Angelo, and 
the minuteness and vis comica of Ten- 


‘iers; and leaves others so immeasurably 


his inferiors, precisely because he paints 
all the forms and features of nature ani- 
mate and inanimate, in place of giving 
his own fantasies and crude concep- 
tions, Scott as a poet is always most 
happy in the pictorial parts; I would 
say he is only successful when he pre- 
sents us with such. The ‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’ which abounds in so many paint- 
ings of scenery, and ‘Marmion,’ in 
which the chivalry of Scotland and Eng- 
land are engaged in bloody strife, are 
fully corroborative of my position in this 
respect. The ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ 
fixes the reader’s attention on the de- 
scriptive or physiognomical portions 
alone. But of all the later poets, Byron 
is the most efficient in riveting us to his 
pages, bythe bold Salvator-like portraits 
of his personages and heroes; they are 
not the draughts of abstract metaphy- 
sical research, but copies from real life, 
with their bold individual features and 
circumstances of action fully preser- 
ved. How strongly is hate depicted in 
the Giaour on horseback and about to 
fly. 
“——- pale as marble o’er the tomb, 
Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gjoom, 
His brow was bent, his eye was glazed: 
He raised his arm, and fiercely raised 
And sternly shook his hand on high, 
As doubting to return or fly:” 
and again after the Giaour assumes the 
monkish garb— 
“The flash of that dilating eye 
Reveals too much of times gone by.” 
What a succession of fine pictures 
are presented to us in the following 
lines in the Bride of Abydos, when 
Selim receives Zuleika’s love: 
- “A war-horse at the trumpet’s sound, 
A lion raised by heedless hound, 
A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ill-directed knife, 
Starts not to more convulsive strife 
Than he, who heard that vow, display’d, 
And all, before repressed, betrayed.” 
18 
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With the same masterly pencil the po- 
et sketches the portrait of Conrad in 
The Corsair. After describing his 
form as ‘robust but not Herculean,’ he 
says— 

“Sun burnt his cheek; his forehead high and pale 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil, 

‘And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 

The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals.” 


A fine passage, in which much tender- 
ness is blended with distinctness of im- 
agery, occurs in the same poem:— 

“ She pressed his fetter’d fingers to her heart, 

And bow’d her head, and turn’d her to depart, 
And noiseless as a lovely dream is gone. 

And was she there? and is he now alone? 

What gem hath dropp’d, and sparkles o’er his chain? 
The tear most sacred, shed for other's pain.” 


In Childe Harold the nothingness of 
worldly glory is most forcibly brought 
home tothe reader by the lines ona 
human skull, in which the literal and 
the figurative are finely blended in a 
picture made up of contrasted and me- 
lancholy forms and bright intellectual 
colouring. However familiar the rea- 
der may be with the stanza, he will 
not object to its insertion here. 


“ Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 
Its chambers desvlate, and portals foul, 




























Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul, 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 
And Passion’s host that never brooked control,” 


Though I do not belong tothat nu- 
merous class who proclaim Milton’s 
Paradise Lost to be dull reading, yetI 
think I may assert that the poet has 
more admirers of his Allegro and Pen- 
seroso than of his great epic. The 
admission confirms the correctness of 
my views regarding the paramount in- 
terest which poetry of a physiognomi- 
cal character possesses in all ages and 
de; rees of civilization and refinement. 
Were space allowed, it would be easy 
to show that the success which has at- 
tended the mighty masters of the Lyre 
is referrible to their graphic powers— 
to their bold and vivid portraitures of 
individuals, and groups of nature in all 
her forms, or, in other words, as she is 
exhibited to us by all her signs and in- 
dications. For the present I will rest 
my cause on an appeal to the passages 
already laid before the reader, and to 
his recollection of the finest and most 
admired portions of the immortal poems 
of Homer, Tasso, Dante, and Milton. 

J 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE MERMAID’S SONG. 


Fan beneath the azure wave 
Of the boundless Indian sea, 
Is the rude, sequestered cave 
Where I hold my jubilee. 
Joyful are those dripping halls, 
Where the sun’s imprisoned light 
Shines upon the coral walls, 
Like the meteor-stars of night. 
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There are shells from.every strand, 
There the pearls of Ormus shine; 
There I tread the golden sand 
Gathered from the Ocean mine. 
Wreaths of gems, in bright display, 
Twine around the portals there ; 
But far brighter still than they 
Are my virgin sisters fair. 


111. 
Lovely forms and sparkling eyes 
Cast their wild enchantment round, 
And whene’er their anthems rise 
Spirits pause to catch the sound. 
When the sun the ocean hails 
From yon mountain’s rugged steep, 
Then we walk the fairy vales 
That are spread beneath the deep: 


Iv. 


Rocky halls, and coral shades,— 
Things by other eyes unseen,— 
Thus we rove till morning fades 
From our world of waters green. 
When are past the beams of day 
Wide the festal scene is spread, 
And we dance the hours away 
Till the spell of night has fled. 


v. e 
List—O list! the tempest raves, 
And the lightning flashes fast; 
I will rise upon the waves, 
I will mingle in the blast. 
I have pledged the mystic cup, 
Bring me now the fairy shell: 
Waft—ye waters! waft me up, 
And ye sister forms—farewell! 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


LAUGHING, 


Ride ot sapis—Latgh if you be wise ; if not, laugh that you may appear so. 


No pleasure can be compared to that 
of a good laugh—one, I mean, in which 
the heart responds to the motion of the 
muscles, and which gladdens the whole 
man. Such laughs with me are rare; 
but that I have once known them, felt 
their joyous influence, and been happy 
for the moment, I shall ever remember, 
and wish a more frequent return of such 
hearty and cheerful boundings of the 
spirit. I have no affection for a smile— 
there is nothing joyous, nothing hearty 
init. Itis a mere compromise between 
nature and feeling on the one side, and 
affectation on the other: but a sneer— 
I would go without a laugh for a month, 
rather than meet a professional sneerer. 
A sneerer is as much worse than a pun- 
ster, as a highwayman is worse than a 
pickpocket. It is a dagger immaterial 
if you please, but he who uses it is cer- 
tainly an assassin—he inflicts mental 
agony—kills your finer feelings, and de- 
stroys all disposition to the great enjoy- 
ment of a laugh. 

Those who laugh most are not al- 
ways the happiest—granted; for laugh- 
ing may be a habit as well as whimper- 
ing, and I have known several who 
laughed at every thing and every body 
without rhyme or reason, and a profes- 
sional laugher is certainly to be avoided. 
I never would choose one for a daily 
companion, nor would I admit him to 
my confidence, because I never could 
be sure he was not laughing at me—a 
circumstance which I dread as much as 
I doa quarrel with my wife, 

Ride si safis—Who was the author of 
this sage and pithy sentence? I have 
no doubt he knew the luxury of a laugh, 
and could “ crow like chanticleer,” 

Laugh and grow fat—hear it sombre 








reader, and ‘‘lard your lean ribs” if 
thou art of a slender make, as I have 
generally found weeping mortals to be. 
Spirit of Falstaff! lend me a portion of 
the amplitude of thy comprehension, 
while I recal the memory of thy 
thy gay, and fat and witty laugh 
What would I not sacrifice to have 
heard him laugh—to have seen the 
mighty man almost writhing with the 
exhilaration of fancy! I have seen his 
able representative, our inimitable War- 
ren, whose embodyings of the charac- 
ter come nearest to the original idea! 
had formed of the knight himself, I 
wish he could be induced. more fre- 
quently to ask for his cup of sack and 
personify the giant of enjoyment. 
There ate differences even among 
laughers; but the numerous varieties 
of simperers and smilers, who can es 
timate? A few of the latter whom I 
most admire, are the frolicksome blue- 
eyed girl of thirteen, who ruins her new 
dress with her tea, and laughs, though 
she knows she will get a scolding for 
it—treads on the foot of a favourite pet, 
and laughs although she had much ra- 
ther cry at its pain, or have suffered it 
herself; in short, who laughs at every 
thing pleasing or painful by instinct, and 
then laughs at her own folly in doing 
so-—the ‘‘ free and easy,” gay thought- 
less man, who goes through the world 
without marking its ascents or declivi- 
ties, whose mind is always in full dress, 
and who laughs as loudly and heartily 
as ball-room etiquette will permit :—the 
young, ardent, unbent spirit, whose 
heart bounds with the elasticity of health 
and happiness, and who shouts rather 
than laughs in the fulness of his joy:— 
the contented venerable man of declin- 
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ing years, who wel! knows that sweets 
and sours are mingled, but thinks he 
has had his full share of the former, 
and whose mirth, like the foam mant- 
ling over the side of his goblet, indicates 
the true quality of the stuff within :— 
these are but a few, nor even perhaps 
the best; but as this must be a light pa- 
per, so must it also be a short one, 

Itis a pity we cannot laugh for ever. 
But if there be “ thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears,” there are also 
feelings too light for laughter—these 
produce smiles and sneers: of the for- 
mer I have said something; of the latter 
I will say nothing, lest I should not be 
able to laugh for a week, 

A laugh, however good, like a joke, 
may be ill timed. Reader, have you 
ever been afflicted with a humble 
friend, who laughs at all you say to the 
hundredth repetition, and who, if you 
say any thing remarkably stupid, laughs 
immoderately?—~or have you ever heard 
a dull man tell stupid stories to another 
as dull as himself, who only waits the 
termination of each to chime in with an 
overwhelming roar, and torments you 
to acknowledge that it is the best thing 
that was ever uttered? Or have you 


EARLIEST LOVE. 
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| or agility, on the solid though deceitful 








element; when the skate, or the ice, or 
both failing, you have been precipitated 
on its surface, amidst the inextinguish- 
able laughter of the surrounding spec- 
tators ?—If you have, I think you can 
understand what I mean. 

But a laugh may be ill-timed upon 
less prominent occasions, I would not 
laugh at a girl who was crying at the 
death of her goldfinch; nor at the death 
of a bustling hostess, whose blundering 
servant had put the fish where the flesh 
ought to be, or overturned the vinegar 
into the butterboat, or any other of those 
little domestic mishaps. The heartiest 
laughers have the best feelings on those 
occasions.—I would not laugh without 
some reason neither; nor keep my face 








ever ventured a display of your person, 


tortured in a perpetual grin, ready to 
pay any order on demand. These I 
would not do—but I would laugh at and 
with all the ills, all the follies, and all 
the pleasures of life—I would be the al- 
chymist of mirth, and extract it from 
every thing. In short, I would think 
the best of every occurrence, and give 
my thoughts expression—I would ne- 
ver think any thing which is natural 
can be vulgar, and never make faces 
to avoid laughing, 
w. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


EARLIEST LOVE, 


I loved her—’twas a feeling strange, 
With life’s first wishes wove ; 

*T was, in a heart so young as mine, 
The poetry of love. 

I cannot dream of woman now 

As my young fancy dreamed ; 

For in my boyhood’s happy hour 

A spirit-form she seemed. 
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My secret heart with hers communed, 
Hearts musical—with vows 
Whispered, like those unearthly sounds 
Heard in the pine-grove’s boughs, 

We met—I never thought of years 
Nor friendships yet to be; 

That moment was my round of time, 
And she the world to me. 


We sat our native stream beside, 
Watching the waters bright ; 

And though the moon shone sweetly there, 
We heeded not her light. 

She glided westward on—and then 

Love’s other planet set 

In a low copse beyond the stream, 

But there we lingered yet. 


The waters through the rifted rocks 

In hurried murmurs gushed ; 

The night-winds howled—we heard them not— 
The tempest onward rushed. 

One only thought, one only sight 

Were all we saw, or knew, 

As her pure forehead leaned on mine, 

And her glance she downward threw. 


Arise, my love! we may not stay, 

The storm-cloud breaks above: —— 
This is the young heart’s dream of joy,— 
This—boyhood’s earliest love. 


s. 
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CLASSICAL EXCURSION FROM ROME TO THE 
VILLA OF HORACE, 


(sZLECTED FROM THE ORIENTAL HERALD.) 


Tus heat began to be almost intole- 
rable at Rome; neither was it mitigated 
by one of the loudest thunder-storms I 
ever remember to have witnessed. The 
fresher air of the snow-clad Apennines, 
and a wish to visit the birth-place of 
Horace, invited me not reluctantly from 
the capital. 

- « Mihi jam non regia Roma, 
Sed vacuum Tibur placet. 


We were accompanied by a venera-* 


ble Portuguese Jesuit, about to. join his 
fraternity in Tivoli: ‘comes Heliodo- 
rus, come ingenium ;’ who had been in 
England as far back as the year 1769 ; 
and whose knowledge of the finer pas- 
sages in Milton p-zoved that he had not 
been there in vain. The sun was shoot- 
ing a rich crimson tint on the ruins of 
Dioclesian’s baths; a rotunda attached 
towhich, Michael Angelo turned into 
achurch; but the magnificent granite 
shafts, ill imitated by modern brick and 
plaister, vindicate the glory of the first 
architect. 7 

We rolled slowly along the old Via 
Tiburtina, supposed to have been first 
paved in the consulship of M. Valerius 
Maximus: and about two miles from 
the church of San Lorenzo, just before 
reaching the Anio, we traversed the 
spot where Hannibal pitched his camp 
after his battle with the proconsul Ful- 
vius Flaccus, We may collect from 
history, that the Carthaginian general 
just saw Rome, and no more; as if his 
destinies permitted nothing further. 
Soon after crossing the bridge throwa 
over the Anio, and built by Mammea, 
the mother of Alexander Severus, we 
hoticed remains of the very ancient 
quarries on the opposite side of the 
stream. To our left was the spot where 
the consul Servilius defeated the Sa- 
bines; and five miles further is the scene 





of another memorable victory gained by 
Ancus Martius over the early inhavi- 
tants of Latium, Every rood of the 
Campagna has been fought and refought 
over. 

We presently saw to the left the La- 
go de’ Tartari, in colour like a bow] of 
cream, and of a sulphureous, nitrous, 
and petrifying quality. A few paces 
beyond, we crossed the hoary Albula, 
which flows into the Anio by a channel 
cut by one of the princes of the house 
of Este. It rises from the Lago Sulfu- 
reo, celebrated for the oracular groves 
of Faunus, mentioned in the well-known 
lines of Virgil. When Kircher saw this 
lake, he found it about a mile in circuit; 
but it is now much reduced in size. It 
undergoes a perpetual diminution, from 
the unctuous and bituminous matter 
which floats on its surface. 

The freshness of the Tiburtine groves, 
the murmur of the cascatelle, the moon 
shining in her fullest splendour, formed 
a most grateful contrast to the suffocat- 
ing heat of the Campagna, that pestilens 
et aridum solum, as it is called by Titus 
Livius: and we just recognised, by the 
silver light, the immense ruins of the 
Villa Adriana, surrounded by its pine 
and cypress groves, and various as the 
character of its founder. 

We drove to the Regina, an inn which 
I have little doubt provided us-with bet- 
ter fare than Horace enjoyed with his 
Glycera, Propertius with his Cynthia, 
or Catullus with his Lesbia, when they 
sojourned at Tibur. Nothing is wanting 
to make the environs of this Roman 
Richmond of perfect beauty, but.a great- 
er variety of trees to break the grey 
monotony of the olive. 

Tibur, according to the most nume- 
rous authorities, was built before Rome, 
by a troop of Greeks from the Pelopon- 
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nesus, under the conduct of Tibertus, 
Catilus, and Coras, three Argive bro- 
thers. It long subsisted an indepen- 
dent republic; and did not submit tothe 
capital before A. U.C, ecccxv. 

The capitals of the temple of Vesta, 
like every composite specimen, are of 
an indifferent style; and the building is, 
I suspect, of a later date than the Au- 
gustan age. Contiguous is the Ionic 
temple of the Sybil, as it is called. An 
inscription found in it, rather tends to 
prove that it was dedicated to Drusilla, 
the sister of Caligula, The building 
presents a rare specimen of the pro- 
style, tetrastyle, and pseudoperipteral 
dispositions. 

But the noblest monument of Tibur 
was the temple of Hercules, situated 
on a commanding height, and now oc- 
cupied by the {cathedral. Remains of 
the cella are still visible, and it. was 
about eighty-four palmiinlength. Her- 
cules was the tutelar deity of the Ti- 
burtines, and is frequently mentioned by 
the classic authors. 

After surveying the upper falls of the 
Anio, we descended to the Grotta di 
Nettuno, to facilitate the approach to 
which, the French General Miolis, with 
a commendable public spirit, has late- 
ly raised a convenient flight of steps. 
All unprejudiced travellers must, in- 
deed, be sensible of the advantages 
which Italy has derived from the im- 
pulse given by the French invasion. In- 
deed it may be safely averred, that no 
nation ever reaped so great a compen- 
sation for the incursion of foreign troops. 
What shall I say of the Mount Cenis, 
and of its noble road, carried over steeps 
usually hidden in the clouds? What of 
the more stupendous work at the Sim- 
plon, where the traveller and merchant, 
after ascending twenty-five miles from 
Domo d’Ossola, and traversing four gal- 
leries cut through the solid rock, finds 
an excellent inn five thousand feet above 
the sea? What of the Valais, where 
before there were ‘only scen a few soli- 


<< 
tary mules, monumental crucifixes, and 
gaping Crétins, now animated by rich 
and frequented inns, necessarily occu- 
pying a numerous peasantry ? 

But to return to the cascades of the 
Anio. The prismatic ‘colours, by a 
complicated process of reflection and 
refraction, described a nearly horizon- 
tal circle, which, reflected again under 
the white foam, presented a spectacle 
as novel as it was beautiful. But it is 
from the Grotta della Sirena that the 
Anio appears in all its magnificence, 
Here you command the three upper 
cascades, while the river at your feet is 
‘precipitated with a thundering noise, 
which seems to shake the dark vault 
that receives it. Luxuriant vines were 
bending around with the pizzoutella 
grape, of a curved and very cing 
shape, but insipid flavour. 

Crossing the Anio, we continued our 
walk * circa mite solum Tiburis, et me- 
nia Catili?” and having made the cir- 
cuit of the chasm formed by the river, 
soon reached the deserted convent of 
Saint Antonio, built on the foundations 
of Horace’s Tiburtine villa, There is 
no reason for attacking long-establish- 
ed tradition, when it does not revolt 
probability. Suetonius, in his sketch 
of the life of Horace, (and it can be 
called nothing more,) tell us, ‘domus 
ejus ostenditur circa Tiburtinum lucu- 
lum.’ Here we found an apartment in- 
laid with tesselated pavement, and two 
arched chambers, one of which probably 
contained a bath, for it terminates ina 
semicircular recess at the end. The 
walls were covered with a nitrous 
efflorescence. It is probable that the 
simplicity of the poet’s retreat formed 
a striking contrast to the splendour of 
the palace of his friend, Quintilius Va- 
rus, hard by, and to that of his patron, 
Maecenas, opposite, the immense sub- 
structions of which prove that that 
dexterous minister loved even in the 
country, ‘molem propinquam nubibus 
arduis,’ * 
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Crossing the lower Anio, by the old 
Roman bridge, we reached the pictu- 
resque remains of the villa of this cel- 
ebrated minister, now turned into an 
iron manufactory. It consisted of a 
vast range of porticos surrounding a 
theatre and two courts, supported by 
Roman Doric pillars below, and Ionic 
above. Several.of the Doric half col- 
umns towards one of the principal 
courts still remain, Streams cut from 
the Anio flow through the ruins in all 
directions, and are tumbled into the 
valley through the broken and moss- 
grown arches. 

We wandered with much pleasure 
over the terraces, once frequented by 
the great men of. the Augustan age. 
Macenas will always rank high among 
that supple class of ministers who love 
to arrange things snugly and comforta- 
bly for themselves and their master. 
He had none of the grandeur of Agrip- 
pa. But his noble patronage of art 
and talent, and the speech which he 
delivered in favour of the establish- 
ment of the empire, in opposition to 
the sentiments of Agrippa, and which 
is transmitted to us by Dio Cassius, 
prove him a man of no ordinary stamp. 

Of the more than thirty Tiburtine 
villas, which Sickler in his topography 
of Latium enumerates, one of the most 
interesting, in point of recollections, 
is that which belonged to Caius Cas- 
sius.. The ‘Findus Cassianus’ is men- 
tioned in an ancient chronicle of Tivo- 
li, dated as far back as a. vp. 945; and 
considerable foundations of it are still 
seen on the Via di Carciano (quasi 
Cassiano), to the south of a modern 
town. The ruins consists of: eighteen 
spacious chambers, decorated on the 


‘outside with Doric columns. But no- 


thing shows the former magnificence of 

this villa more than the discovery 

among its ruins, of the eight muses, 

and Apollo Citharadus of the Vatican, 

besides a Faun, a Pallas, and three 

Hermes of the sages of Greece, to- 
VOR, 1, 


gether with several granite shafts and 
mosaics. It is more than probable 
that these, or the major part, were the 
property of Caius Cassius; for the Ro- 
mans, under the empire, attached a 
sort of veneration to what belonged to 
the illustrious men of the republic; the 
purchasers of their property 

leaving it untouched; and this we may 
collect from Plinius and the anecdotal 
authors. It would appear then that 
Cassius, though a staunch republican, © 
was not insensible to the delights of a 
magnificent country retreat.. Here it 
is supposed the conspiraty against Cz- 
sar was projected and arranged. 


||, We should not, however, attempt by 


a too close investigation, to destroy the 
illusion (if illusion it be) of treading 
the spot where Brutus. entertained his 
friends : 


* Whose life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up, 


And say to all the world: This was a man.’ 
| 


We loitered with pleasure among 
the trees: and fountains of the villa 
d’Este above. Michael Angelo design- 
ed one, and called it the Queen of the 
Fountains. 

No spot in the environs of the capi- 
tal, not even the heights of Frascati, 
overlook a more extensive range of the 
Campagna than the garden of the vil- 
la d’Este. To the right below, near 
the sulphureous sources of the Albula, 
the deposit of which forms the Tibur- 
tine stone, we gazed with pleasure on 
a verdant hillock, where formerly 
stood the retreat of Zenobia, thé ac- 
complished and .interesting queen of 
Palmyra, so finely described by Pollio. 

After passing vestiges of ancient se- 
pulchres, and the remains of a ‘villa 
incognita,’ we reached . Vico-Varo, 
which would have escaped the notice 
of posterity had it not been mentioned 
by Horace as the seat-of a rustic Sa- 
‘bine senate. We remarked a stratum 
of lava to the left;the origin of which 











perplexes mineralogists, for no indica- 
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tions of a crater are visible in the en- 
virons, and the volcanic current lies, as 
if dropped from the clouds. To ac- 
count for this, some have imagined 
that the Solfataro below Tivoli is a de- 
pressed volcano, which certain ap- 
pearances near the cascatelle, and a 
steep called il Monte Spaccato, or the 
Split Mountain, tend to confirm. 

The picturesque ruins of an aque- 
duct which crossed the Anio, and con- 
veyed the Aqua Claudia to Rome, were 
the only objects which compensated 
for the filth and barbarism of Vico- 
Varo. The peasants, who are ill clad, 
speak a very uncouth dialect; thus, for 
Vico-Varo, they say, ‘Wico-War.’ 
They fasten wooden soles to their feet, 
tied with packthread, like the straps 
of the old Roman sandal. The next 
morning early, we reached the conflu- 
ence of the Licenza (Digentia) with 
the Teverone (Anio), and after follow- 
ing the right bank of the former stream 
for about three miles, we arrived at 
Rocca Giovane, built on a steep sur- 
rounded by olives and chesnuts, and 
close to the site of the Fanum Vacunz, 
mentioned by Horace. 

Descending by a very rough path 
into the vale below, we reached a group 
of Spanish chesnuts, healthy and vig- 
orous, like the genius of the amiable 
poet, on the site of whose Sabine farm 
they grew. Covered with brambles, 
there are a few layers of brick-work 
well preserved; there are also two frus- 
ta of columns with plinths, hewn out 
of one stone: and these are the repu- 
ted remains of the Horatian villa. 
There appears, however, to be some 
doubt as to the actual site. Padre Pi- 
azzi places it in a neighbouring valley: 
Cluverius thinks that it was nearer 
Umbria; but it is, I apprehend, more 
than probable that it stood in this val- 
ley of the Licenza, in which we easily 
recognise Digentia; in the village of 
Bardela, Mandela, built on an exposed 











<= 
point, ‘rugosus frigore pagus,’ adds to 
the neighbourhood of the Fanum Vacu- 
nz and of Varia; while the dry and sto- 
ny bed of the Digentia shows that itis 
liable to sudden swells, alluded to by 
the poet: 


* Multa mole docendus aprico parcere prato.’ 


The Fons Bandusiz has been lately 
shown by Mr. Hobhouse to be in the 
neighbourhood of Venosa, the birth- 
place of the bard; but the sources of 
the Digentia are cold and pure enough 
tocorrespond with the descriptive lines: 

* Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nee 

Frigidior Thraciam, nee purior ambiat Hebrus,’ 


* The lofty and snow-capt Monte Gen- 
naro which makes such a figure in the 
landscape seen from Rome, surrounds 
the site of the villa to the west and the 
south, and is most likely the Lucretilis 
of the poet. It protected his flocks 
then equally from the summer heats, 
“ pluviisque ventis,” accompanying the 
scirocco. 

Be it as it may, the scanty fragments 
which we found amply compensated 
a sultry ride upon an arid Sabine val- 
ley; for, ofallthe Latin poets, Horaceis 
certainly the most original; and the 
best proof of this is the impossibility 
of imitating him with success. The 
harmonious majesty of Virgil, the son- 
orous pomp of Lucan, the philosophi- 
cal dignity of Lucretius, the spleen and 
energy of Juvenal, the elegiac tender- 
ness of Tibullus and Propertius, and 
the amorous fire of Ovid, have been 
sometimes caught by good scholars. 
But the style of the argute Venusian, 
especially in his satires and epistles, 
like the ‘grata protervitas’ of his 
‘Glycera,’ has hitherto bid defiance to 
the most refined student. His ‘cuti- 
osa felicitas’ escapes both Pope and 
Boileau; though it must be confessed 
that we are indebted to the last fora 
more perfect art of poetry. 
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Ab THE SWAN AND THE EAGLE. 

From the German of Schlegel. Versified froma prose translation in 

n Holstein’s Germany. 

atel 

1 Pi SWAN. 

irth- On the smooth and tranquil wave, without a care or strife, 
es of My downy breast I lave, and calmly pass my life; 

mc And as gracefully I glide, the trace that marks my way 

- On the surface of the tide, soon dwindles to decay. 

brus.’ 

fie, EAGLE, 

a's On the steep and shivered rock I delight to make my home, 
ounds To brave the tempest’s shock, thro’ the turbid air to roam; 
id the In the chase and in the fight, in the raging of the storm, 

ae The boldness of my flight will protect me from all harm. 
— ‘ SWAN, 

) 

oa The azure light that gleams in the clear and lovely sky, 
ments With its rapture darting beams, are delightful to my eye; 
sated And as I poise my wing o’er the wave by zephyrs fanned, 

af 4 The balmy scents of spring attract me to the land. 

race 

auth EAGLE, 

The When the wind is raging loud in its fury and its wrath, 
e SOn- And the thunder rends the cloud in its desolating path, 
— In the tumult I rejoice as I wave my pinions high, 
me And strengthen with my voice the discord of the sky. 
a 

s, and 
Bae SWAN, 
holars. By Apollo’s glance invited, my song I also raise, 
nusial, And warble forth delighted the strain that speaks his praise; 
ry Reposing at his feet, I listen to the sound 
nce to Which, tuneful, clear and sweet, thro’ Tempe’s vale resounds. 
‘ curi- 
De and EAGLE. ‘ 
—_ I reside upon the throne of the lord of earth and sky, 
st fora 


I see his mandate done, for his thunderbolt I fly; 
When the God of sleep doth fling his spell across my mind, 
I repose my heavy wing on the rod that rules mankind, 
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SWAN. 
My eye, to which is given the prophet’s magic power, 
Contemplates oft the heaven at moonlight’s placid hour, 
And when those starry legions I see upon the water, 
I long for the regions of which I am the daughter. 


EAGLE. 
Since my years have first begun, with rapture in my flight, 


I have gazed upon the sun, that glorious source of light: 
The Gods must my companions be, I look with scorn on earth, 


And soar with pinion proud and free far from my place of birth. 


SWAN. 





A quiet, pure and placid life, will calmly yield its breath, 
And bow without resisting strife to the fatal blow of death; 
And when he comes to take away the life that nature gave, 
I'll hail with songs the glad decay and triumph in the grave. 


EAGLE. 


Like a splendid phenix, pure and bright, from death do souls arise, 
And wing their free and blissful flight to regions in the skies; 

‘The torch of death renews our youth when it lays our bodies low, 
And shows in all its lovely truth the soul’s celestial glow. 


S. G, F. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE FRENCH OPERA. 


Havrxe frequently attended the per- 
formances of the French Opera, during 
their recent visit to this city, I have 
presumed that some observations on the 
musical character and execution of the 
pieces which they represented, might 
be acceptable to your readers. 

Of the first Opera, “Le Chaperon 
Rouge,” I can say but little, circum- 
stances having prevented my attending 
the whole of the representation. The 
finale at the end of the first act, de- 
serves particular notice: although this 
Opera be among the earlicr composi- 





tions of Boieldieu, yet I have heard none 
by the same author in which the music 
excels this fineclose. ‘The anxiety and 
tenderness of the lovers, the fear of 
those who were to undergo the fatal 
ballot which was to consign them to the 
arms of Le Loup ; the mingled burst of 
rage, joy, revenge, and exultation, when 
he is disappointed in his intentions, are 
finely depicted. The fire, vigour, and 
great orchestral combinations displayed 
in the accompaniments, as the various 
passions of the assembly are expressed, 
produced one of the noblest effects of 
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this species of musical composition, In 
my opinion, this finale might, without 
any disadvantage, be compared with 
the highly celebrated ending of the se- 
cond act of Don Juan. There were 
none superior to it, and but one in any 
degree its equal, among the numerous 
concerted pieces which I subsequently 
heard at the Opera. 

The “Freyschutz,” by Von Weber, 
is justly ranked among the most cele- 
brated of the compositions of the mo- 
dern school; and perhaps music was 
never better adapted to express the 
sentiment of the action, than in this 
Opera. The subject is fitted to elicit 
the sensations of awe and terror; and 
the gloomy combinations, the fine dis- 
cords, and sudden transitions in which 
the music abounds, tend greatly to pre- 
serve and heighten the effect which the 
story is intended to produce, These 
observations particularly apply to the 
Incantation scene. The solemn com- 
mencement of its opening, the hooting, 
if I may use the expression, of the in- 
visible chorus of fiends; the subdued 
style of the music during the prepara- 
tion for summoning the Wild Hunts- 
man, the anxiety of the agent on ac- 
count of the delay of his victim in mak- 
ing his appearance, his irresolution 
when he finally approaches, his horror 
at the objects which he encounters, all 
prepare the mind for the terrible ap- 
pearance of the demon himself, who at 
last becomes visible, The singularly 
wild and soul-thrilling effect of the Ske- 
leton Chorus, the harsh discords, the 
agitation and rapidity of the passages 
with which the music is wound up, en- 
chain the attention, and force us to 
acknowledge the superiority of the com- 
position and the great talents of the 
composer. But the Opera throughout 
is not all of this character; this style is 
made use of only in conjunction with 
the evil passions which are exhibited : 
interspersed there are some fine melo- 
dies, and striking beauties of a less se- 








rious nature. Among these, the Hun- 
ters’ Chorus attracts great attention. 
The charm which this chorus has with 
the public at large, may be adduced as 
a proof of the superior influence of real 
melody on the multitude, over the finest 
efforts of genius in harmonical combi- 
nation, The first is perpetually ring- 
ing in their ears, and remains fixed in 
their memory; while of the latter they 
merely remember that they admired it, 
and it is left to the professor and real 
amateur alone to enjoy it. The Laugh- 
ing Chorus, the Polonese, and parts. of 
Tony’s song in the first act, the grand 
scena and Drinking song in the second, 
and the Bridesmaid’s Chorus, are all 
distinguished for their fine melody. 
The overture, as an introduction to the 
piece, is an excellent composition ; but 
much of that, excellence must be lost 
whenever it is separated from the Ope- 
ra, as then the great ingenuity with 
which the various: airs are introduced 
and interwoven with it, will not be so 
forcibly perceived. The laughing cho- 
rus loses much of its effect, in the French 
arrangement of this Opera, by the sub- 
stitution of other words, which deprives 
the music of its real character: excel- 
lence of effect is sacrificed to attain cor- 
rectness inthe performance. Asa whole 
this work presents a noble example of 
the power of music on the mind, when 
associated with objects of mystery and 
terror, and is sufficient of itself to ob- 
tain for its author an exalted rank in 
the scale of genius, 

Jean de Paris and Ma Tante Aurore, 
both by Boieldieu, are the next pieces 
which occur to my remembrance. The 
former is considered one of Boieldieu’s 
greatest works. There is no room in 


it, however, for the display of su 


composition as I have already mention- 
ed in the Chaperon Rouge. No very 
striking chorus is to be, found in it. 
The overture is of a superior order and 
has great beauty. .The solo of ‘All 
for love, all for honour,” is very spirit- 
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ed; the troubadour song, the duett be- 
tween Jean and the Princess toward 
the end of thepiece, are all extremely 
pleasing; but undoubtedly the best and 
most effective vocal music, during the 
performance of this evening, was the 
quartette in the beginning of Ma Tante. 
For vigour, beauty, and effect, I do not 
suppose that any composition of the 
kind can surpass it. It was remarka- 
ble for all the power and richness of a 
chorus, with a great variety of move- 
ment, and embellished with fine accom- 
paniments: indeed in the orchestral 
parts of both these Operas there was 
great originality, and the hand of the 
master made itself every where visible. 
The overture to Ma Tante was rather 
uninteresting. 

We have now arrived at the perform- 
ance of “La Dame Blanche,” in the 
production of which Opera, Boieldieu 
seems to have exerted his great talents 
to the utmost; and altogether it cer- 
tainly surpasses all the other composi- 
tions of the same author with which I 
am acquainted. From its commence- 
ment to its conclusion, the flow of ex- 
quisite melody and harmony continues 
in an almost uninterrupted stream, fur- 
nishing in its style a perfect contrast to 
the sombre horrors of the Freyschutz. 
The overture is rather of a light nature, 
but attractive : its subject is in imitation 
of the Scottish style. The Chorus at 
the opening of the Opera depends for 
its effect on a very simple passage, 
which is frequently repeated; and no- 
thing can more happily express the 
idea of rural festivity, which is intended 
to be conveyed. The military solo of 
the young soldier far excels its compe- 
titor, “* All for love, all for honour,” in 
Jean de Paris. The solo and chorus 
descriptive of the White Lady, was ad- 
mirable and impressive. The trio at 
the close of the first act was exquisite : 
the delicacy of its principal subject af- 
forded a fine contrast to the fire of its 
concluding movement. The duett be- 


tween the Soldier and the White Lady, 
the spinning song, the chorus in which 
Robin Adair is introduced ; in. short, 
every thing was beautiful. But the 
crowning effort of Boieldieu’s genius 
was reserved for the sale chorus. Al- 
though different in its character, this 
may rank with the finale in the Chape- 
ron Rouge, The agitation of the bid- 
ders for the estate, contrasted with the 
anxiety of the Intendant, the comic se- 
riousness of the Judge, the sorrow of 
the old servant, and the side-play be- 
tween the White Lady and the Soldier, 
appeared each so distinctly and well 
expressed in the music, as almost to su- 
persede the necessity of words. If any 
one part of this Opera be inferior to 
itself, it is perceptible in the third 
act. Boieldieu had reached the climax 
in the second, and the subject no longer 
allowed of the same greatness, When 
Boieldieu returned to his native city af- 
ter the composition of this work, his 
fellow citizens crowned him in the pub- 
lic theatre. 
The “Macon,” by Auber, another 
French composer, was the next opera 
that was represented. The overture 
was very much in the style of Rossini, 
possessed of a light but attractive sub- 
ject, but the violin passages in altissimo 
were rather too predominant. The 
opening chorus was very pleasing, and 
its air, being connected with the story, 
was very happily introduced several 
times in the course of the piece. Thert 
were two or three duos and trios in this 
Opera, deserving high praise. That 
in which a quarrel arises between two 
females, was in a very comic and good 
style of composition. ‘The introduction 
to the second act was not very interest 
ing; but it was followed by a very bus- 
tling duett between the ‘mason and the 
locksmith. This Opera came here 
without any reputation; indeed I had 
been told that the music was rather in- 
different; and although it did not prove 





a source of as high gratification as what 
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I had before heard, still 1 was very 
agreeably disappointed. 

The “Solitary” and “Cinderella” 
still remain to be mentioned. The first 
of these was very similar in its style to 
Rossini’s; many of the passages were 
palpable imitations. There was a great 
prevalence of minor subject, and some 
parts were rather heavy. The solo 
and chorus descriptive of the Solitary, 
was founded on the same idea as the 
description of the White Lady, but I 
cannot say that it was altogether so 
appropriate. The words evidently de- 
manded a subdued movement, and the 
music corresponded, except that for 
the sake of effect, a full burst was 
made upon words which demanded the 
most piano passage, as they implied 
the necessity of keeping silence to pre- 
vent being overheard by the Solitary. 
A chorus by the men at arms had 
much of originality, but was defective 
in point of melody. The begining of 
the third act was beautiful, and the 
music during the storm very fine. The 
Italian school was very evident in this 
work, The orchestral accompani- 
ments were different from those of any 
of the other Operas, and were full of 
great beauty. The combinations of 

‘the several instruments were excel- 
lent, and the full force of the orches- 
tra had ample room for display, in 
the very noble and characteristic pass- 
ages with which this opera abounded. 
The variety and contrast were admira- 
ble,and great contrivance and talent 
was displayed in the accompaniments, 
Which would have done honour to Ros- 
tin, the great master of the style of 








Speers 
music prevalent in modern composi- 
tions. 

In Cinderella, by Nicolo, we find a 
very great singularity in many of the 
passages, and very decided and good 
melody. The Duo between the sisters 
in the 2d Act possessed both these 
qualities ina very high degree, and was 
extremely brilliant. The solos and Du- 
ett of the Preceptor with the Prince 
were good; but the most prominent 
beauty of the Opera, was the Duo be- 
tween the Prince and Cinderella, which 
excels in that species of composition. It 
was an exquisite morceau,and the trum- 
pet accompaniment was delightful. 

It would be great neglect to omit 
mentioning the two operettas, “ Les 
Deux Mousquetaires” and “Le Bouffe 
et Le Tailleur,” in both of which there 
was much excellent music. The vau- 
devilles are a species of entertainment 
peculiar to the French and will not 
come under the head of these observa- 
tions. 

In these recoliections I have confi- 
ned myself entirely to those representa- 
tions at which I was present, and this 
is the only reason why the remaining 
operas are not noticed. 

As a musical treat the visit of the 
French Opera company will long be 
remembered by all lovers of musical 
excellence; and I hope that the encour- 
agement which they have received 
among us, will induce them frequently 
to return, and foster that musical feeling 
which is springing up on every side, and 
which, performances such as they ex- 
hibited, must tend to heighten and en- 
courage, 
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LIFE. 


Sav, is not life an empty toy, 

A feverish round of childish folly ? 
Live we for love, and mirth, and joy, 
Or hate, and gloom, and melancholy ? 


Alas! let Love and Friendship’s name 
Be e’en invoked with doting madness ; 
Let thoughtless folly’s laugh proclaim 
That life is all a scene of gladness: 


Love like the evanescent air, 

Delights us with the meteor’s brightness, 
Imparts a momentary glare, 

And bursts with all a bubble’s lightness, 


Ev’n friendship too would fain propose 
To ease the burthen that oppresses— 
He flies when adverse winds oppose, 

When storms assail, or loss distresses : 


And joy is transient as the shower 


The passing cloud o’er earth dispenses; 
The sun exhales it in an hour, 
And then, like care, his strength evinces. 


Let haughty stoics vainly boast 

That care and ills with pride they cherish; 
Adventurers on this sea are lost; 

They struggle, but alas—to perish. 
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Tux fondness of the present age for 
critical and historical analysis, and for 
retrospective reviews, is exhibited also 
in the Fine Arts; and, accordingly, we 
meet with more historical and biogra- 
phical accounts of the Arts and artists, 
than with original paintings and statu- 
ary. The attention, however, which is 
bestowed on the former, is not without 
its importance: for a more diffused 
knowledge, and finer taste, will serve as 
atimely corrective of the eccentricities 
of genius; and prevent deformities and 
distortions from passing into vogue, on 
account of originality in the design. 
The facility and accuracy with which 
paintings, medals, and bas-reliefs, can 
be copied by means of lithography, will 
also have a beneficial tendency, by ren- 
dering all classes familiar with the chef- 
d’ceuvres of ancient and modern art, so 
far, at least, as regards the merits of 
design and composition. 


Norices or tue Fixe Ants. 


Painting and Lithography. A French 
translation from the Italian of the Abbé 
Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, 
from the revival of the Fine Arts to the 
end of the eighteenth century, enables 
scholars and amateurs of the art to fol- 
low this able historian and critic, in his 
survey of the genius and productions of 
men endeared to us by so many bril- 
liant and delightful associations. 

The work of Count Orloff, originally 
written in French, presents views simi- 
lar to those of the learned Italian, and 
in a more condensed form. The divi- 
sions of the schools of painting, andthe 
account of the artists and their works, 
are closely copied from Lanzi. 

One of the most valuable contribu- 





tions to the improvement of the art, is 
the work of Mr. Burnett, entitled * Prac- 
tical Hints on Colour in Painting.” His 
endeavour, in which he has been emi- 
nently successful, has been “ to collect 
and commit to paper those rules of prac- 
tice by which artists are guided, with- 
out, perhaps, being aware from what 
source they have been derived, but 
which, as Reynolds says, ‘ pass current 
from qne to another;’ and to illustrate, 
by slight examples, many of the ar- 
rangements of colour from the Venitian 
School, (which, with the Bolognese, 
were the first to collect into ‘masses 
their warm and cold colours,) down to 
the Flemish and Dutch schools, which 
may be said, by the excellence of their 
works, to have established, upon uner- 
ring principles, the whole theory of 
chiar’ oscuro and colouring.” The plates, 
eight in number, which accompany the 
work, are executed in a spirited style, 
and so tinted as to convey an admirable 
idea of above twenty of the master- 
pieces of Titian, Paul Veronese, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Rembrandt, Cuyp, Teniers, 
Ostade, Hobbima, &c. 

The Museum of the brothers Bois- 
serée at Stuttgard has lately been pur- 
chased by the King of Bavaria, and now 
adorns his capital. It contains more 
than two hundred paintings by German 
artists, anterior to Albert Durer, (the 
Raphael of the north,) among whom 
Van Eyck, Schoreel, and Hemling, aré 
particularly distinguished. #, 

Lithographic impressions of these ~ 
paintings are now in course of publica- 
tion, and form one of the most splendid 
works of modern art. 

Lithographic impressions of select 
Drawings, by celebrated masters of all 
the schools from the collection of the 
Archduke Charles, will p- 
pear. The collection contami 
thousand original designs. wee 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey, pro- 
pose to establish a Lithographic preks 





in this city. 
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Senefelder, the inventor of Lithogra- 
phy, has discovered a new mode of 
printing from paintings, which has all 
the qualities of those executed in oil. 
He has termed it Mosaic painting, and 
it is remarkable for its beauty, lightness, 
and durability. 

A Collection of Costumes, Arms, and 
Furniture, illustrative of the History of 
France, from the beginning of the Mon- 
archy down tothe presenttime. Such 
is the title of a work, which has in part 
appeared, consisting of lithographic 
plates and an explanatory text. 

Medical Gallery. Under this head 
we are promised Portraits of the most 
celebrated Physicians of all countries 
and ages, from Hippocrates to the 
present time, drawn and lithographed 
from the most authentic original paint- 
ings and busts, by P. R. Vigneron, ac- 
companied by biographical and literary 
notices by J. 7. Doin. The work is 
to consist of twenty-five numbers, each 
number containing four portraits and 
eight pages of text. 

Sculpture. The merits of the Ger- 
mans in this department of the Fine 
Arts are not so generally appreciated 
as they deserve. Danneker of Stutt- 
gard tholds a high rank. His chief 
works are a colossal statue of Schiller, 
the group of Love and Pysche, a very 
fine Ariadne now at Frankfort, a He- 
be, and a Christ whose head in partic- 
ular does infinite credit to the artist; 
the height of this statue is eight feet, 
the right hand is extended towards 
Heaven, while the left reposes on the 
breast. This fine production is now at 
St. Petersburgh. 

Architecture. The first prize for 
the best design of a Museum of Natu- 
ral History has been awarded in Paris 
to brouste, and the second to M. 
Cc 


Modern Architecture of Sicily, or a 


**Collection of the finest religious 
Monuments, and the most remarkable 
public and private Edifices of Sicily, 


measured and designed hy J. Hitiorff’ | 





and L. Zanth, Architects.” Eighteer 
numbers in folio, each to contain four 
lithographic plates, with an explanato- 
ry and critical text, will constitute the 
work. 
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M. de Ferussac, editor of the Bullé- 
tin des Sciences, has just finished a 
work presenting complete Statistics of 
all the Journals of the civilized world, 
from the invention of printing to the 
year 1826 ; including also the Scientific 
and Literary Societies of all parts of 
the globe. 

Tollens, a merchant of Rotterdam, 
is the favourite poet of the Dutch peo- 
ple. His poems are in every one’s 
hands. The last edition, although pub- 
lished at a very high price, had ten 
thousand subscribers, His last poem, 
Nova Zembla, is one of the best. : 

The blind poet Koslow has received 
2000 roubles from the emperor Nicho- 
las, and a ring from the Empress, for 
his translation of Lord Byron’s Bride 
of Abydos. 

M. Balbi, in the thirty-six tables 
his work entitled Atlas Ethnographiqu 
du Globe, has distinguished and classed 
860 languages, and about 5000 dialects: 
in addition to this prodigious number 
methodically arranged in the Atlas, 
M. Balbi names in different chapters 
of the introduction, almost as many 
more; which, from the want of vocab- 
ularies, he has not pérmitted himself to 
include in the tables. 

We have seen the Prospectus of a 
periodical work, to be called “The 
Register of Pennsylvania.” It will be 
devoted chiefly to matters of public in- 
terest relating to this state. 

The “ Cities of 'the Plain, and other 
Poems,” by 8S. L. Fairfield, are about 
to be published. 

A Philosophic Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language, by Wm. S. Cardell, is 
in press, 
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